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— Camea  Starling,  12,  Seventh 
Grade,  Ben  Franklin  Middle 
School,  San  Francisco 


"I  know  how  to  talk  to  a 
person  without  getting 
them  angry  or  taking 
sides.  You  got  to  have 
patience.  In  the  fifth 
grade,  one  of  my  friends 
wanted  to  kill  this  boy 
who’d  been  talking  about 
her.  She  gets  very  violent 
—  she  even  hits  the 
teachers.  But  I  calmed 
her  down.  Basically,  I 
used  my  conflict- 
manager  skills.” 


teachin 


gpeace 


Epidemic  youth  violence  got  plenty  of  attention  in 
America  this  year.  But  what  was  being  done  about  it? 
A  news  team  from  the  San  Francisco  Ebcaminer  went 


looking  for  solutions.  They  found  Camea  Starling  and  hundreds  of  other  Northern  California 
children,  educators  and  community  leaders  waging  an  unnoticed  war  on  violence. 

Reporters  Scott  Winokur,  Carla  Marinucci  and  Greg  Lewis  and  photographers  Mark  Costantini 
and  Craig  Lee  have  published  14  major  articles  so  far  this  year  about  people  and  programs  dedicated 
to  taking  back  our  schools  and  streets  by  teaching  peace.  The  work  was  appreciated.  One  reader  said; 

"By  focusing  on  the  programs  and  the  people  making  a  difference,  you  have  shifted 
the  emphasis  from  fear  to  hope  and  to  a  reasoned  search  for  solutions.” 
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Did  You  Read  These 
Important  E(^P  Articles 
In  August? 


Newspaper  Group  At  Odds 
With  Recycling  Bill 

National  Newspaper  Association 
opposes  federal  bill  requiring  larger 
papers  to  use  specified  amounts  of 
recycled  newsprint. 

Pulitzer  Winner 
Commits  Suicide 

South  African  free-lance  photo¬ 
grapher  Kevin  Carter  is  dead  two 
months  after  his  heartbreaking 
photo  of  Sudan’s  starvation  caught 
the  world’s  attention  and  won 
journalism’s  highest  honor. 

State  Of  Hispanic  America 

National  Council  of  La  Raza  says 
negative  stereotyping  by  both 
Hollywood  and  news  organizations 
is  holding  down  Latino  progress  in 
civil  rights,  education,  housing  and 
the  economy. 

60%  Of  Newspapers 
Did  Not  Meet  Chrysler's 
Color  Requirements 

Pat  Haegele,  vice  president  and 
general  manager  of  the  Newspaper 
National  Network  said  that 
although  “our  review  of  the 
tearsheets  showed  that  the  agency’s 
numbers  were  slightly  exagger¬ 
ated.. .the  complaint  was  justifiable 
and  in  need  of  a  solution.” 


Conflict  Of  Interest 
Or  Anti-gay  Bias? 

Group  petitions  Tacoma  (Wash.) 
Morning  News  Tribune  to  return 
lesbian  copyreader  to  her  reporting 
job. 

Scarborough  Apologizes 
For  Newspaper  Survey 
Done  For  TV  Network 

Conflict  arises  over  proprietary 
studies  that  piggy  back  on 
syndicated  research;  changes 
considered  to  separate  the  two. 

Parade  To  Publish 
Youth  Magazine 

Anticipated  launch  date  is  Sept. 
1995;  prototype  now  being  shown 
to  advertisers;  each  newspaper  will 
determine  the  day  of  the  week  it  is 
distributed. 


Sll  Builds  MedioBridge 

Traditional  publishing  system  ven¬ 
dor’s  new  division  spans  print  and 
electronic  media. 

The  Killing  Continues 
In  Columbia 

After  a  lull  in  the  terrorism  against 
journalists  following  the  death  of 
Pablo  Escobar  in  December  1993, 
two  more  journalists  were  mur¬ 
dered  recently. 

Blush  Returning 

Newspaper  companies  report  re¬ 
bounding  second-quarter  earnings. 

Question  Yields  Scoop 

The  only  one  to  ask,  a  reporter 
scores  coup  with  O.J.  Simpson 
grand  jury  transcripts. 


You  miss  a  lot  in  the  newspaper  industry  if  you  miss  a  week  of  E&P, 
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©1994  Lew  little  Enterprises,  Inc.,  Dist.  by  Universal  Press  Syndicate 

Universal  Press  Syndicate  congratulates  J.C.  Duffy  on  five 
zany  years  of  The  Fusco  Brothers.  Happy  birthday  to  Rolf, 
Lance,  Al,  Lars  (and,  of  course,  their  faithful  companion  Axel) 
a  wacky  set  of  roommates  who  startle  and  delight  readers 
with  their  off-the-wall  antics  and  verbal  acrobatics. 
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SEPTEMBER 

8  —  International  Literacy  Day 

8«1  1  —  Maryland'Delaware'D.C.  Press  Association  Convention, 
Henlopen  Hotel,  Rehoboth  Beach,  Del. 

1  1  •  1  3  —  International  Newspaper  Marketing  Association  Eastern 
Regional  Convention,  Regency  Hotel,  Portland,  Maine 
1  1-14  —  California  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association 
Regional  Sales  Conference,  Hotel  Nikko,  San  Francisco 
1  2- 13  —  Freedom  Forum  Media  Studies  Center  Technology  Stud¬ 
ies  Conference  for  Newsroom  Managers,  Columbia  University,  New 
York 

1  4- 16  —  Florida  Newspaper  Co-op  Association  Fall  Conference, 
Omni  Hotel,  Jacksonville 

1  4- 16  —  Inland  Press  Foundation  Group  Executives  Conference, 
Hotel  Sofitel-O’Hare,  Chicago 

1  4-  16  —  Interstate  Advertising  Managers  Association  Conven¬ 
tion,  Holiday  Inn,  Altoona,  Pa. 

1  4- 17  —  Society  of  Professional  Journalists  Convention,  Stouffer 
Hotel,  Nashville 

1  4- 18  —  Independent  Free  Papers  of  America  Conference,  Air¬ 
port  Marriott  Hotel,  St.  Louis 

1  5- 17  —  Missouri  Press  Association  Convention  and  Trade  Show, 
Westin  Crown  Center  Hotel,  Kansas  City 

1  5- 18  —  New  England  Newspaper  Operations  Association/New 
England  Newspaper  Association  Convention,  Sheraton  Tara  Hotel, 
Nashua,  N.H. 

1  7-20  —  Suburban  Newspapers  of  America  Conference,  Hotel  del 
Coronado,  San  Diego 

2 1  -24  —  National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers  Convention, 
Pointe  Hilton  Resort,  Phoenix 

22-24  —  Inland  Press  Foundation/Missouri  Press 
Association/Kansas  Press  Association/Arkansas  Press  Association 
Marketing  Conference,  Plaza  Hotel,  Kansas  City 

22- 25  —  Women  in  Communications  Convention,  Plaza  of  the 
Americas  Hotel,  Dallas 

23- 25  —  National  Lesbian  and  Gay  Journalists  Association  Con¬ 
vention,  Hyatt  Regency  Hotel,  Minneapolis 

28- 10/1  —  National  Newspaper  Association  Convention  and 
Trade  Show,  Contemporary  Hotel,  Orlando 

29- 10/1  —  Southern  Circulation  Managers  Association  Con¬ 
vention,  Pier  66  Hotel,  Fort  Lauderdale 

OCTOBER 

5  —  Newspaper  Features  Council  Meeting,  Edgewater  Hotel,  Seattle 
5-8  —  American  Association  of  Sunday  and  Feature  Editors  Con¬ 
vention,  Edgewater  Hotel,  Seattle 

5-9  —  National  Federation  of  Hispanic  Owned  Newspapers  Inter¬ 
national  Hispanic  Media  Conference,  Ramada  Resort  Deauville,  Mia¬ 
mi  Beach,  Fla. 

7  —  National  Press  Club/Society  of  Professional  Journalists  Financial 
Writers  Conference,  National  Press  Club,  Washington 
9- 15  —  National  Newspaper  Week 

9-13  —  Advertising  Media  Credit  Executives  Convention,  Hotel 
Inter-Continental,  Los  Angeles 

9-1  2  —  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Convention, 
Greenbrier  Resort,  White  Sulphur  Springs,  W.Va. 
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About  Awards 

Forest  History  Society  Journaiism  Award.  James 
Long,  investigative  reporter  at  the  Portland  Oregonian, 
has  won  the  John  M.  Collier  Award  for  Forest  History  Jour¬ 
nalism,  presented  by  the  Forest  History  Society,  Durham, 
N.C.,  a  nonprofit  educational  institution  affiliated  with 
Duke  University. 

Long  was  cited  for  “Of  Grants  And  Greed,”  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Oregonian  in  May  1993  and  explained  how 
19th  century  railroad  land  grants  are  important  to  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Northwest  economy  today. 

The  prize  is  named  for  the  late  New  Orleans  journalist 
and  FHS  board  member. 

Penn  Slate  Mellell  Award.  Nieman  Reports,  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Nieman  Foundation  at  Harvard  University, 
has  received  the  Lowell  Mellett  Award  for  Improving  Jour¬ 
nalism  Through  Critical  Evaluation,  presented  by  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  University  School  of  Communications. 

Robert  Phelps,  editor  of  the  publication,  took  the  $1,000 
prize  for  exemplary  coverage  of  health  and  religion. 

The  award  is  named  for  the  late  Scripps  Howard  editor 
and  syndicated  columnist. 

Administrator  Of  The  Year.  Ralph  L.  Lowenstein, 
dean  of  the  College  of  Journalism  and  Communications  at 
the  University  of  Florida  since  1976,  has  been  named  re¬ 
cipient  of  the  Freedom  Forum  Journalism  Administrator 
of  the  Year  Medal  for  1994. 

Lowenstein,  who  is  retiring  as  dean  but  will  continue  to 
work  with  the  university,  will  receive  $10,000  and  an  addi¬ 
tional  $10,000  grant  will  be  presented  to  the  school’s  jour¬ 
nalism  program  by  the  Freedom  Forum. 

Neuharth  Award.  Newsman  Charles  Kuralt,  who  re¬ 
tired  earlier  this  year  after  15  years  as  anchor  of  the  CBS 
News  program  Sunday  Morning  and  37  years  with  the  net¬ 
work,  has  been  named  the  recipient  of  the  University  of 
South  Dakota’s  1994  Allen  H.  Neuharth  Award  for  Excel¬ 
lence  in  Journalism. 

In  Brief _ 

Dick  E*  Bird  News 
returns  to  highway  nests 

ONE  MONTH  AFTER  Michigan  transportation  authorities 
banned  the  Dick  E.  Bird  News  from  state  highway  welcome 
centers,  the  eccentric  monthly  is  back  on  the  road  again. 

Wayne  Niles,  a  deputy  director  at  Michigan’s  Department 
of  Transportation,  said  that,  in  retrospect,  he  believed  the 
agency  may  have  overreacted  to  the  single  complaint  re¬ 
ceived  that  the  newspaper  had  a  smutty  name. 

Dick  E.  Bird  News  is  a  24'page  monthly  whose  pages  are 
filled  with  serious  and  whimsical  articles  about  birds.  It  is 
published  by  Dick  E.  Mallery,  a  Traverse  City,  Michigan,  res¬ 
ident. 
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Newsliner.  News  in  itself. 


Starting  now,  everything  eise  is  old  news.  Our  Goss®  Newsliner''*  press  system  is  destined  to  be  the  standard  for 
double-width  newspaper  productivity,  color,  print  quality,  ease  of  operation,  and  unprecedented  value  well  into  the  21st 
Century.  ■  Newsliner  matches  the  press  system  precisely  to  your  printing  requirements,  right  down  to  the  inker.  Choose  positive-feed 
keyless  —  which  redefines  the  word  "keyless”  in  the  industry  —  or  our  pressroom-proven  digital  Injector™  Then  select  the 
right  arrangement,  unit  cylinder  configuration,  control  system,  folder,  and  RTP.  Place  spot  or  process  color  where  you  want 
it,  on  one  or  both  sides  of  a  web  from  our  new-design,  low-profile  stackable  printing  units.  ■  Select  our  folder  for  48-page 
“A”  sections  and  up  to  192  broadsheet  pages  to  satisfy  your  advertisers.  Or  pick  a  rotary/jaw  combination  arrangement.  Then 
just  choose  the  right  delivery.  ■  Also,  keep  in  mind  that  when  production  requirements  change,  you  are  free  to  expand  the 
configuration  —  right  up  to  process  color  on  every  page.  ■  Our  new  PC-based  control  system  allows  both  control  in  the  pressroom, 
and  on-the-spot  production  monitoring  from  a  manager’s  own  desktop  computer.  Plus,  get  off-the-shelf  PC  replacement 
components  from  your  local  computer  store,  and  straightforward  diagnostics  that  allow  your  maintenance  people  to  get  you 
back  into  production  fast.  ■  And,  like  all  Goss  products,  Newsliner  is  supported  by  world-class  training,  technical  support, 
and  replacement  parts  operations.  So,  before  you  decide  on  a  press  system,  take  a  close  look  at  Newsliner.  Because  Newsliner 
makes  everything  else  old  news.  Rockwell  Graphic  Systems,  Rockwell  International.  708-850-5600.  f^:  708-850-6641. 


^  ROCKonteU  Graphic  Systems 

\ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 
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Page  9  Sports  editors  are  finding  ways  —  sometimes  unorthodox  —  of  coping  with 
the  national  tragedy  of  a  baseball  season  cut  short.  Pictured  is  one  of  America’s 
many  empty  ballparks,  Jacobs  Field,  the  new  home  of  the  Cleveland  Indians. 


NEWS 

9  Filling 
The  Void 

A  handful  of  newspaper  sports  sections 
continue  to  run  coverage  of  the  strike- 
stopped  major-league  baseball  season 
by  reporting  the  results  of  simulated 
games  played  via  computer. 

12  Increased 
Interest  In 
Print  Journalism 

But  an  annual  journalism  school  sur¬ 
vey  shows  salaries  of  graduates  no 
longer  keep  pace  with  inflation. 

1  3  Trashing  Student 
Papers  A  Current 
Campus  Craze 

Vandals  get  away  with  it  because  au¬ 
thorities  seem  to  think  it’s  no  crime  to 
snatch  free  papers  and  toss  them  in 
dumpsters. 

14  The ‘N’ Word 

Journalists  on  a  Unity  ’94  panel  discuss 
whether  it  should  be  used  in  news¬ 
papers  under  any  circumstances. 

15  A  Sportswriter 
Is  A  Sportswriter 

Many  athletes  keep  their  distance  from 
journalists,  and  being  a  black  journal¬ 
ist  doesn’t  get  you  any  closer  to  black 
athletes,  according  to  Unity  panelists. 

1 6  Relig  ious 
Stereotyping  By 
The  Media 

Unity  panelists  say  reporters  must  be 
more  sensitive  in  their  descriptions  of 
complex  Asian  and  Middle  East  reli¬ 
gions.  But  dispelling  misconceptions  is 
not  always  an  easy  task. 

18  Charles  Scripps 
Steps  Down 

The  retiring  chairman  of  the  E.W. 
Scripps  Co.  is  succeeded  by  president 
and  CEO  Lawrence  Leser.  COO 
William  Burleigh  becomes  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  new  president. 


23  First  Time 
In  15  Years 

The  California  Commission  on  Judi¬ 
cial  Performance  is  to  hold  a  public 
hearing  on  charges  against  a  judge. 

28  Good  Citizens 
Make  Good 
Reporters 

That’s  the  message  delivered  by  Wash¬ 
ington  Post  syndicated  columnist 
William  Raspberry  in  a  speech  to  jour¬ 
nalism  educators. 

29  Cop  Probed 
For  Allegedly 
Striking  Photographer 

Boston  police  investigate  a  complaint 
that  an  officer  slapped  and  verbally 
abused  a  photographer  for  a  black-ori¬ 
ented  weekly. 
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WRITER^S  WORKSHOP 

by  jack  Hart 

‘Nattering  nabobs 
of  negativism’ 

WE’RE  GENERALLY  IN  the  business  of  telling  readers 
what  is,  rather  than  what  isn’t.  And  for  every  negative,  we 
can  find  a  positive. 

We’d  be  well-advised  to  use  it. 

For  one  thing,  negative  phrasings  are  just  plain  harder  to 
read.  Stand  back  and  listen  to  this  published  newspaper 
sentence  from  the  reader’s  perspective:  “Conversely,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  spot  young  people  who  lack  self-confidence  .... 

Then  try  the  positive  version:  “On  the  other  hand,  it’s 
easy  to  spot  young  people  with  doubts  and  insecurities.” 

Positive  phrasings  generally  have  more  punch,  too.  Here’s 
the  published  version:  “The  unidentified  woman  was  added 
to  the  list  because  her  body  was  found  near  Liles,  making  it 
unlikely  that  the  two  deaths  were  unrelated.” 

Here’s  the  stronger  alternative:  “Police  added  the  woman 
to  the  list  because  the  killer  left  her  body  near  Liles,  making 
it  likely  that  the  two  deaths  were  linked.” 

Note  that  we’re  talking  about  something  other  than  the 
good  newsA^ad  news  sense  of  negativism  that  Vice  President 
Spiro  Agnew  had  in  mind  when  he  condemned  journalists 
as  “nattering  nabobs  of  negativism.” 

Agnew  may  have  been  onto  something,  but  the  point 
here  is  simply  to  avoid  statements  of  what  isn’t,  as  opposed 
to  what  is. 

Statements  like  these: 

•  “This  failure  to  recognize  Mesher’s  drug  connections  is 
not  unique,  authorities  said.” 

(If  it  wasn’t  unique,  what  was  it?  How  about  writing  that 
“failure  to  recognize  drug  connections  is  common.”  Or,  bet¬ 
ter  yet:  “Acquaintances  commonly  fail  to  recognize  drug 
connections.”) 

•  “What  took  place  Wednesday  night  in  Reunion  Arena 
wasn’t  even  close  to  being  a  Western  Conference  shootout. 
A  near-shutout,  maybe,  but  not  a  near-shootout.” 

(Well,  OK.  We  know  what  it  wasn’t.  But  what  was  it?  An¬ 
swers  were  hard  to  come  by  as  the  story  continued  in  a  bliz¬ 
zard  of  negatives.) 

“That’s  not  exactly  a  prized  possession  ....  Not  making 
the  playoff  is  something  of  concern  to  the  Blazers  .  .  .  but 
they’re  probably  more  concerned  right  now  about  not  mak¬ 
ing  shots.” 

•  “Some  young  Southeast  Asians  become  involved  in 
crime  after  not  adjusting  to  a  new  culture  .  .  .  .  ” 

(If  you  don’t  adjust,  where  does  that  leave  you?  Alienat¬ 
ed,  perhaps?  The  point  is  that  avoiding  negatives  forces  you 
to  search  for  words  that  are  more  powerful  and  precise.) 

•  “Public  confidence  was  not  helped  by  two  other  inci¬ 
dents  ...” 

(In  which  case  it’s  probably  safe  to  conclude  that  the  two 
incidents  undermined  public  confidence.) 


Hart  is  the  staff  development  director  and  writing  coach  at 
The  Oregonian,  Portland,  Ore. 


In  Brief _ 

Freedom  Forum  grant  to  NAJA 

AT  UNITY  ’94,  the  Freedom  Forum  foundation  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  approved  a  $50,000  no-strings  grant  for  general  sup¬ 
port  of  the  Native  American  Journalists  Association. 

NAJA,  which  has  about  500  members,  was  established  in 
1984  as  the  Native  American  Press  Association. 

S.F.  daily  to  distribute 
voter  registration  forms 

THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  Chronicle  will  include  voter  regis¬ 
tration  forms  in  each  of  its  560,000  newspapers  Sept.  23  to 
encourage  more  people  to  cast  ballots  in  the  Nov.  8  election. 

Voters  can  register  by  completing  and  signing  the  postage- 
paid,  pre-addressed  card  and  mailing  it  to  the  Secretary  of 
State.  The  deadline  for  registering  to  vote  in  the  November 
election  is  Oct.  11. 

The  distribution  is  part  of  the  Chronicle’s  Voice  of  the  Vot¬ 
er  project,  a  partnership  that  includes  KRON-TV  and 
KQED-FM. 

Acting  Secretary  of  State  Tony  Miller  is  working  with  the 
newspaper  in  what  he  termed  a  pilot  project. 

“We  have  to  find  creative  ways  to  reach  out  and  connect 
people  to  the  process,”  Miller  said.” 

If  the  idea  is  successful.  Miller  added,  “we  will  reach  out  to 
other  newspapers  to  get  them  to  help  distribute  voter  regis¬ 
tration  forms  in  the  future.” 

Employees  to  buy  Va.  paper 

THE  126  EMPLOYEES  of  the  Danville  (Va.)  Register  &  Bee 
soon  will  own  their  newspaper  through  a  rarely  used  stock 
option  arranged  by  the  late  owner  and  publisher  in  her  will. 

American  National  Bank  and  Trust  Co.,  executor  of  the 
estate,  said  last  month  it  reached  an  agreement  to  sell  100% 
of  the  company  stock  to  the  Register  Publishing  Co.  Employ¬ 
ee  Stock  Ownership  Plan. 

The  proceeds  from  the  stock  sale,  which  will  be  completed 
this  year,  will  go  into  a  charitable  trust  established  by  E.  Stu¬ 
art  James  Grant’s  will. 

Grant  inherited  the  paper  from  her  father  when  she  was 
17;  her  grandfather  bought  the  paper  in  1897. 

“This  is  a  great  day  for  all  the  many  people  who  have  giv¬ 
en  years  of  dedicated  and  loyal  service  to  the  newspaper,”  said 
Lawson  Grant,  Ms.  Grant’s  son  and  publisher  of  the  paper. 

“Mother’s  wish  that  those  responsible  for  the  Register  & 
Bee’s  success  for  many  years  would  become  owners  has  been 
fulfilled.” 

Charles  Majors,  president  and  CEO  of  the  bank,  said  the 
sale  will  allow  the  funding  of  the  E.  Stuart  James  Grant 
Charitable  Trust.  The  beneficiaries  of  the  trust  include  sev¬ 
eral  local  civic  groups,  Virginia  Military  Institute,  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Virginia,  Averett  College,  Hargrave  Military  Acad¬ 
emy  and  Red  Hill  Shrine  in  Brookneal. 

Grant  and  Majors  would  not  comment  on  the  amount  of 
the  sale  or  the  structure  of  the  employee  stock  ownership 
plan.  Grant  said  in  an  interview  that  he  will  not  own  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  stock.  —  AP 
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Why  we  cover  campuses 

A  SMATTERING  OF  professional  journalists  have  written  to  us  over  the  past 
year  to  inquire  why  we  are  devoting  more  space  to  the  coverage  of  campus  jour¬ 
nalism.  They’re  only  young  students,  for  gosh  sakes,  and  we  ought  to  be  devoting 
our  space  to  things  more  pertinent  to  the  paid  professionals,  they  say. 

What  must  be  realized  is  that  these  young  students  will  someday  be  profes¬ 
sional  journalists  and  we  feel  campus  journalism  is  an  important  segment  of 
newspapering  that  deserves  coverage.We  feel  that  E&P  should  be  a  place  where 
all  journalists  —  including  student  journalists  —  can  find  something  of  interest 
to  them. 

It’s  true  that  many  of  the  articles  we  do  from  the  campuses  involve  controver¬ 
sies.  Some  involve  disputes  between  the  student  journalists  and  the  administra¬ 
tions  at  their  schools. 

What  readers  have  to  realize  is  that  many  of  these  situations  are  brought  to  our 
attention  by  journalism  professors  or  by  professional  journalists  working  for  news¬ 
papers  in  the  cities  where  the  campuses  are  located.  These  stories  often  involve 
journalism  ethics  situations  much  like  those  faced  by  professional  journalists. 

It’s  important  for  our  readers  who  are  professional  journalists  to  be  aware  of 
what’s  going  on  at  the  campus  level.  These  are  the  kids  they  will  be  hiring  some¬ 
day.  And  there  is  a  growing  tie  between  college  journalism  programs  and  profes¬ 
sional  journalists. 

A  joint  study  conducted  by  the  the  Association  for  Education  in  Journalism 
and  Mass  Communication  and  the  Association  of  Schools  of  Journalism  and 
Mass  Communication  (E&P,  Aug.  27,  p.  9)  showed  increased  cooperation  be¬ 
tween  journalism  schools  and  the  professional  media.  The  study  also  showed, 
however,  that  journalism  schools  and  the  professional  media  still  do  not  commu¬ 
nicate  well  with  one  another. 

E&P  is  trying  to  provide  a  forum  where  journalism  students  and  professors  can 
communicate  with  professional  journalists. 

In  recent  months,  the  Oregon  State  University  journalism  department  has 
been  shut  down,  termination  of  the  University  of  Arizona’s  journalism  depart¬ 
ment  has  been  recommended,  the  University  of  Michigan’s  journalism  depart¬ 
ment  is  in  a  kind  of  “academic  receivership,”  Ohio  State  University’s  program 
may  be  consolidated  and  Western  Ontario’s  Graduate  School  of  Journalism  was 
saved  at  the  last  minute  by  a  university  senate  vote. 

It  seems  like  now,  more  than  ever,  professional  journalists  need  to  be  kept 
aware  of  what  is  happening  on  the  campuses.  And  student  journalists  and  pro¬ 
fessors  need  to  have  a  forum  where  those  professionals  can  be  reached. 

Food  chain  journalism 

IN  A  COLUMN  following  his  recent  retirement  as  bureau  chief  for  the  Detroit 
News,  James  Gannon,  who  spent  33  years  in  daily  journalism,  said,  “We  have  a 
new  kind  of  food  chain  in  journalism:  If  a  sensational  story  appears  anywhere,  it 
appears  everywhere.”  Gannon  said  journalists  of  today  are  “like  fish  in  the  ocean, 
feeding  off  each  other.  If  the  bottom-suckers  find  something  down  there  in  the 
muck,  they  dredge  it  up  and  we  gobble  up  their  story,  because  we  know  the  whole 
hungry  school  of  media  fish  is  right  there  in  a  feeding  frenzy  with  us.” 

Now  that’s  food  for  thought.  —  J.C. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 

Journalist  says  headline 
and  story  presented 
only  half  the  picture 


YOUR  COVERING  HEADLINE 
“Gays  stir  ire  of  minority  journalists” 
(E&P,  Aug.  13)  teasing  a  piece  about 
the  gay  and  lesbian  presence  at  Unity 
’94  was  misleading. 

The  headline  and  the  story  only  pre¬ 
sented  half  the  picture.  As  a  member 
of  both  the  National  Association  of 
Black  Journalists  Association  and  the 
National  Lesbian  and  Gay  Journalists 
Association  let  me  shed  some  light. 

VTiile  NLGJA  was  not  an  “official” 


Newspaperdom* 

50  YiARS  AGO  ...  In  their 
hurry  to  free  Paris,  war  correspon¬ 
dents  declared  its  liberation  two 
days  prematurely.  Charles  Colling- 
wood  “broke”  the  story  in  a  dis¬ 
patch  to  CBS  saying:  “The  Second 
Armored  Division  entered  Paris  to¬ 
day  after  the  Parisians  had  risen  as 
one  man  to  beat  down  the  German 
troops  who  had  garrisoned  the  city.” 
Others  picked  up  the  story  even 
though  it  wasn’t  true. 

After  the  official  liberation  of  the 
city,  six  unidentified  newsmen  were 
suspended  by  Army  censors  and 
shipped  off  to  London  for  an  inves¬ 
tigation.  Their  names  and  their  ex¬ 
act  offenses  were  not  revealed,  al¬ 
though  it  was  believed  to  have 
stemmed  from  their  headlong  rush 
to  the  offices  of  Radio  Paris  to  an¬ 
nounce  the  liberation  of  the  city, 
thus  violating  censorship  rules.  The 
line  at  Radio  Paris  was  headed  by 
United  Press’s  Jim  McGlincy,  who 
became  the  first  American  corre¬ 
spondent  to  broadcast  from  liberat¬ 
ed  Paris.  Military  authorities  did 
not  say  whether  he  was  one  of 
those  suspended. 

From  Editor  &  Publisher 
September  2 ,  1 944 


player  in  Unity  ’94,  the  Unity  board 
voted  to  recognize  NLGJA  as  a  sister 
organization,  and  we  were  invited  to 
participate  as  such.  We  put  together 
well-attended  sessions  on  AIDS  cover¬ 
age  as  well  as  the  session  titled  “How 
United  Do  We  Stand?”  so  liberally 
quoted  in  Mark  Fitzgerald’s  article. 

In  addition,  an  NLGJA  party  at  one 
of  the  convention  hotels  was  well-at¬ 
tended  and  well-received  by  gay  and 
non-gay  convention  goers. 

Your  article  left  the  impression  that 
Unity  ’94  was  a  hot-bed  of  dissent, 
with  gay  men  raising  the  “ire”  of  jour¬ 
nalists  of  color. 

At  a  training  session  for  “Unity  Am¬ 
bassadors,”  a  group  of  100  who  fanned 
out  across  the  conference  to  promote 
peace,  every  NLGJA  member  in  the 
room  identified  themselves  as  such,  in 
addition  to  their  affiliation  in  the  eth¬ 
nic  organizations.  No  one  questioned 
our  presence  and  we  certainly  raised 
no  “ire.” 

The  organizer  of  that  group  invited 
NLGJA  members  (ethnic  minorities 
and  non-ethnic  minorities)  to  partici¬ 
pate.  1  myself  wore  a  pink  triangle  on 
my  conference  badge  and  certainly 
raised  no  “ire.” 

Convention  attendees  who  stopped 
by  NLGJA’s  booth  expressed  surprise, 
and  relief  that  they  found  us  there  and 
sought  more  information  about  the  or¬ 
ganization. 

While  the  session  titled  “How  Unit¬ 
ed  Do  We  Stand”  sparked  some  painful 
debate,  it  ended  with  most  parties  in 
agreement  that  this  was  a  good  start, 
and,  above  all,  that  we’d  continue  to 
talk. 

After  that  session,  those  of  us  who 
belong  to  both  NLGJA  and  the  ethnic 
organizations,  formed  a  caucus  within 
NLGJA  dubbed  the  “Unity  Circle.” 
Our  purpose  is  to  serve  as  bridges  be¬ 
tween  the  organizations. 

White  gay  men  were  not  the  only 
representatives  of  NLGJA  on  hand  at 
Unity.  As  someone  who  was  there  un¬ 
der  the  mantle  of  two  groups,  I  wel¬ 


comed  the  participation  of  NLGJA 
members  who  don’t  belong  to  the  eth¬ 
nic  organizations. 

And  while  the  panelists  at  the 
“United”  session  expressed  some  dis¬ 
comfort  over  the  “appropriation”  of  the 
language  of  the  civil  rights  movement 
by  the  gay/lesbian  community,  I  doubt 
there’s  one  of  them  who  would  say  that 
they’d  turn  them  away  as  allies  in  our 
efforts  to  promote  issues  in  this  indus¬ 
try  such  as  hiring  and  fair  coverage  of 
our  communities. 

Did  NLGJA  belong  at  Unity?  If 
there’s  any  question,  look  no  further 
than  our  “subset  of  a  subset,”  NLGJA 
members  who  are  also  African-Ameri¬ 
can,  Asian,  Latino  and  Native  Ameri¬ 
can  who  work  for  this  nation’s  media 
outlets.  As  such,  we  face  the  double¬ 
bind  of  being  gay/lesbian  and  people  of 
color  in  newsrooms  across  America. 

We  do  not  think  it’s  out  of  line  to 
seek  the  support  of  the  ethnic  journal¬ 
ists  organizations  in  which  many  of  us 
serve  as  board  members,  committee 
chairs  and  valued  members.  And  we 
welcome  white  gays/lesbians  whose  in¬ 
terest  intersect  with  ours  as  people  of 
color. 

At  a  session  at  the  NABJ  conference 
last  year  I  took  a  panel  member  to  task 
for  “holding  up  a  ruler  to  anyone  else’s 
suffering  and  pain.” 

He’d  raised  the  “which  is  worse  — 
slavery  or  homophobia”  question. 
Some  of  us  refuse  to  waste  time  mea¬ 
suring  the  depths  of  any  group’s  op¬ 
pression.  We  choose  to  recognize  it, 
empathize  and  work  to  ensure  that  it 
doesn’t  happen  again. 

It’s  ludicrous  to  say  that  until  all  gays 
rid  themselves  of  racism,  and  all  peo¬ 
ple  of  color  rid  themselves  of  homo¬ 
phobia,  that  there’s  no  room  for  dialog. 

At  NLGJA,  we’re  committed  to 
keeping  the  doors  open.  For  some  of  us 
it’s  a  matter  of  forgiving  “allies,”  for 
others  of  us  it’s  a  matter  of  having  a 
foot  in  two  worlds. 

RS.  It’s  really  a  shame  that  Tom 
Winship,  the  former  editor  of  the 
newspaper  1  work  for,  compared  the 
Unity  Job  fair  to  an  auction  consider¬ 
ing  that  many  of  the  participants  are 
the  descendents  of  Africa  brought  to 
this  country  in  chains  and  sold  to  the 
highest  bidder. 

Michelle  Johnson 

Johnson  is  an  NLGJA  national  board 
member,  co-editor,  NABJ  Journal,  and 

assistant  business  editor  at  the  Boston 
Globe 
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Filling 
The  Void 


A  handful  of  newspaper  sports  sections  are  continuing  to  run 
coverage  of  the  strike-stopped  major-league  baseball  season 
by  reporting  the  results  of  simulated  games  played  via  computer 


by  Tony  Case 

THE  GREAT  BASEBALL  strike  of 
1994  plays  out  in  these  moribund  days 
of  summer,  and  sports  editors  are  find¬ 
ing  ways  —  sometimes  unorthodox  — 
of  coping  with  the  national  tragedy  of 
a  season  cut  short. 

As  they  report  on  the  day-to-day  ne¬ 
gotiations  of  obstinate  players  and 
equally  stubborn  team  owners,  most 
sports  sections  are  filling  the  void  cre¬ 
ated  by  empty  ballparks  by  beefing  up 
coverage  of  minor-league  baseball  and 
other  sports,  running  all  sorts  of  fea¬ 
ture  stories  or  remembering  great  base¬ 
ball  seasons  and  players  of  the  past. 

But  a  handful  of  papers  in  major- 
league  cities  such  as  New  York,  Chica¬ 
go  and  San  Francisco  are  asking: 
Strike?  What  strike?  Computer  pro¬ 
grams  are  enabling  them  to  play  phony 
games,  simulate  statistics,  invent  trades 
—  and  fabricate  news  stories  about  all 
of  it. 

Make-believe  baseball  anyone? 

“The  players  may  be  on  strike,  but 
the  games  must  go  on,”  the  New  York 
Daily  News  declares  atop  its  daily  re¬ 
port  on  the  imaginary  remaining  sea¬ 
son  titled  “Pennant  Fever:  The  Race 
That  Wasn’t.” 

The  tabloid  is  the  lone  paper  in 
town  to  have  incorporated  fiction  on 
its  sports  pages,  although  the  Record  in 
nearby  Bergen  County,  N.J.,  is  also 
playing  computer  games. 

A  journalistic  travesty? 

News  sports  editor  Kevin  Whitmer 
reasons  that  the  gimmick  simply  pro¬ 
vides  what  other  features  in  his  paper 
offer:  pure  entertainment. 

“It’s  not  supposed  to  replace  base¬ 
ball;  it’s  just  something  to  get  people 


baseball  page 


through  a  time  when  they  don’t  have 
baseball,”  he  said. 

“It’s  the  same  reason  papers  have 
columnists,  horoscopes,  the  comics.  It’s 
not  meant  to  be  a  serious  piece  to  rep¬ 
resent  what  did  happen;  it  represents 
what  could  have  happened.  It’s  not 
cut-in-stone  journalism  at  its  roots.” 

Whitmer  has  a  message  for  those 
who  dislike  fantasy  baseball  coverage: 
Don’t  read  it.  But  he  notes  that  many 
fans,  including  those  who  take  issue 
with  the  computerized  stats,  are  faith¬ 
fully  following  the  faux  season. 

Record  sports  editor  Gabe  Buonauro 
expressed  pleasure  over  the  generally 
positive  response  to  his  paper’s  feature, 
especially  among  younger  readers.  But 


he  adds,  “You’re  always  going  to  have 
the  real  diehards  who  are  going  to  op¬ 
pose  it.” 

The  broadsheet  is  also  running  a 
regular  column  on  the  1969  New  York 
Mets  and  ’79  Yankees,  including 
“Where  are  they  now?”  bits  updating 
readers  on  former  players. 

Chicago  Sun-Times  assistant  sports 
editor  Chris  D’Amico  said  his  tabloid 
has  seen  mixed  reaction  to  its  imagi¬ 
nary  baseball  reportage.  He  was  sur¬ 
prised  readers  were  so  impassioned. 

“Some  are  in  favor  of  it,  but  others 
call  in  and  say,  ‘How  can  you  do  this?’ 
Purists  don’t  seem  to  like  it,  but  even 
those  people  that  called  to  complain 
obviously  were  reading  it,”  he  said. 
“We’re  glad  we  did  it.” 

As  for  filling  the  rest  of  the  news 
hole,  D’Amico  explained  that  sports  is 
usually  a  tight  section,  “so  we’re  getting 
in  things  we’d  like  but  always  can’t,  or 
give  them  the  play  we’d  like.”  College 
and  high  school  football  are  getting 
quite  a  bit  of  attention,  for  example. 

The  Atlanta  Journal  and  Constitu¬ 
tion  plan  to  use  a  single  day  to  imagine 
with  the  aid  of  a  computer  how  the 
baseball  season  this  year  might  have 
turned  out. 

“We  decided  not  to  do  a  daily  item 
but  to  sort  of  see  where  the  strike  was 
going  to  go,”  said  assistant  managing 
editor  for  sports  Don  Boykin.  “When 
we  felt  confident  about  the  direction  it 
was  taking,  then  we  would  come  back 
and  play  out  the  season  in  one  pack¬ 
age.” 

Outside  its  daily  strike  coverage,  the 
papers  have  examined  the  Atlanta 
Braves  farm  system,  predicting  through 
the  year  2000  who  will  be  playing  in 
which  positions,  and  played  up  pieces 


“It’s  not  supposed  to  replace  baseball;  it’s  just 
something  to  get  people  through  a  time  when  they 
don’t  have  baseball,”  he  said. 


The  Record  in  Bergen  County,  N.J., 
runs  sports-section  stories  daily  report¬ 
ing  on  computer-simulated  game 
results.  A  full  page  carries  updated 
standings  and  statistics  based  on  the 
computer  results.  Included  is  a  column 
penned  ^Flashback!’  remembering  the 
greatest  New  York  Yankees  and  Mets 
games  in  history. 

on  the  imminent  football  season. 

“1  don’t  know  that  we’re  doing  more 
[football  coverage]  than  we  would 
have,  but  we’ve  had  the  chance  to  give 
it  better  play  and  we’ve  had  pretty 
good  response,”  Boykin  said. 
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in  towns  within  easy  driving  distance 
of  the  city.  Since  then,  one  of  its 
sportswriters  traveled  to  Princeton,  W. 
Va.,  to  report  on  a  Cincinnati  Reds 
rookie-league  team. 

Like  other  papers,  the  Enquirer  is 
giving  extraordinary  attention  to  sports 
other  than  baseball  at  a  time  of  the 
year  when  America’s  favorite  pastime 
usually  dominates  coverage. 

“Non-baseball  fans  are  suddenly  en¬ 
joying  the  sports  section  a  little  more 
than  they  did  before  the  strike,”  Noble 
said. 

Los  Angeles  Daily  News  sports  edi¬ 
tor  Tod  Leonard  revealed  that  he  is 
“very  much  opposed”  to  publishing 
made-up  scores  and  stories. 

“1  don’t  really  see  how  that  fills  the 
void  of  major-league  baseball.  I  see  it 


As  for  the  strike,  Leonard  said  the 
paper  got  many  letters  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  from  readers  furious  the  season 
was  being  interrupted.  But  he  found 
the  prevailing  attitude  eventually  be¬ 
came:  Who  cares? 

From  a  business  standpoint,  the 
strike  has  actually  benefited  the  News 
in  that  the  paper  has  been  able  to  re¬ 
duce  the  number  of  pages  for  sports, 
Leonard  said. 

The  same  is  true  at  the  Detroit  Free 
Press. 

“We’re  saving  space,”  said  deputy 
managing  editor  over  sports  and  oper¬ 
ations  Dave  Robinson.  “The  space 
budget  this  year  was  way  over  because 
of  the  Olympics,  the  World  Cup  and  so 
on,  so  we  were  going  to  have  to  pay 
hack  a  little  every  day  anyway.” 
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Tartabull  goes 
on  the  attack 


NEW  YORK  —  Danny  Tartabull  was  4-for-4  with  a  double,  a 
home  run,  and  three  RBI  as  the  Yankees  roared  to  a  6-1  victory 
over  the  Texas  Rangers  in  a  computer-simulated  game  Thursday. 

TartabuU’s  hcuner  was  his  22ndof  the  season  and  helped  make 
a  loser  of  Rangers  starter  Kevin  Brown  (7-12),  who  lasted  five- 
plus  innings  and  yielded  five  earned  runs  on  nine  hits. 

Sterling  Hitchcock  gained  his  sixth  win  in  seven  decisions, 
although  he  was  reached  for  nine  hits  in  SVt  innings.  But  Texas 
could  push  across  only  one  run,  as  it  stranded  12  baserunners. 

Jim  Leyritz  added  two  hits  and  an  RBI  for  the  Yanks,  who 
collected  11  hits.  Paul  O’Neill  and  Don  Mattingly  each  drove  in  a 


Surging  Astros  i|i| 
tie  for  top  spot 

HOUSTON  —  The  Houston  Astros  fo^ed  into  a  tie  with  the 
Cincinnati  Reds  atop  the  NL  Central  with  a  4-2  win  over  the 
Mets  in  a  computer-simulated  game  Thursday. 

Shane  Reynolds  continued  to  pitch  well,  going  eight  innings  for 
his  ninth  win  against  six  setbacks.  He  allowed  two  runs  on  seven 
hits,  while  strikeout  10  and  not  issuing  a  walk.  Todd  Jones  earned 
his  seventh  save  by  retiring  the  side  in  order  in  the  ninth. 

Doug  Linton  (6-4)  was  tagged  with  the  loss,  working  six  innings 
and  giving  up  four  runs  on  eight  hits.  Two  of  the  runs  were 
unearned  as  the  Mets  were  guilty  of  two  errors.  Linton  walked 
two  and  struck  out  three. 

Ryan  Thompson  blasted  his  26th  homer  for  the  Mets. 


Calls  it  ‘crap’ 

Greg  Noble  of  the  Cincinnati  Enquir¬ 
er  is  one  of  many  sports  journalists  who 
dismiss  fictitious  baseball. 

Calling  it  “crap,”  he  said,  “1  guess  if 
you’ve  got  the  space  to  burn  it  can  be  a 
clever  idea,  especially  in  cities  where 
the  teams  might  be  in  first  place.  In 
Cincinnati,  we  didn’t  think  it  was  a 
good  idea.” 

The  first  week  of  the  strike,  the  En¬ 
quirer  profiled  10  minor-league  teams 


as  a  gimmick  that  may  be  interesting 
for  a  couple  of  days,  but  it  just  doesn’t 
sustain.  It  doesn’t  make  a  lot  of  sense 
to  keep  track  of  [San  Francisco  Giants 
player]  Matt  Williams’  fantasy  home 
runs,”  he  said. 

“We’ve  suffered  from  the  strike,  but 
we  don’t  need  to  run  fantasy  baseball.” 

So  the  News  is  concentrating  on 
events  such  as  the  Little  League  World 
Series,  in  which  the  local  Northridge 
team  reached  the  finals. 


Back  in  New  York  City  at  the  New 
York  Post,  the  Daily  News’  tabloid 
competitor,  sports  editors  have  chosen 
reliving  history  over  inventing  it. 

“We  had  considered  doing  that  and 
decided  not  to,”  said  associate  sports 
editor  Dick  Klayman.  “We  thought 
that  after  a  couple  of  days  it  would  be 
silly  and  nobody  would  care  anything 
about  it.” 

Instead,  the  paper  is  running  a  series 
penned  “The  Greatest  Games  In  New 
York  Baseball  History,”  which  Klayman 
says  has  been  well-received,  especially 
among  old-time  sportswriters.  “As  the 
baseball  strike  continues,  the  Post  pre¬ 


sents  another  classic  game  in  New  York 
baseball  history  pulled  from  its  back 
volumes,”  an  editor’s  note  explains. 
The  nostalgic  feature  recalls  such  im¬ 
mortal  players  as  Babe  Ruth,  Willie 
Mays,  Lou  Gehrig  and  Joe  DiMaggio  as 
well  as  some  of  their  legendary  mo¬ 
ments. 

A  piece  headlined  “Chambliss’  Roy¬ 
al  Blast”  harks  back  to  Oct.  14,  1976, 
when  the  New  York  Yankees’  Chris 
Chambliss  hit  a  ninth-inning  home 
run  to  give  the  team  a  7-6  win  over  the 
Kansas  City  Royals  and  earn  it  a  thirti¬ 
eth  American  League  championship 
title. 


by  M.L.  Stein 

A  NEWS  SOURCE  requested  that  a 
female  reporter  for  a  Northeastern 
newspaper  meet  him  at  his  house  for 
the  interview  she  had  requested. 

“He  propositioned  me,  tried  to  force 
himself  on  me.  I  got  out  of  it  by  talking 
fast,”  she  recalled. 

In  another  incident,  a  woman  staffer 
recounted  a  news  meeting  at  which  the 
male  managing  editor  asked  another 


The  story’s  lead  paragraph  heralded 
the  news:  “The  Yankees  win  the  pen¬ 
nant.  The  Yankees  win  the  pennant. 
The  Yankees  win  the  pennant.  The 
Yankees  win  the  pennant.” 

New  York  Times  sports  editor  Neil 
Amdur  proposed  that  the  gray  lady 
doesn’t  have  to  resort  to  flashbacks  and 
fantasies  —  keeping  readers  abreast  of 
the  latest  strike  news  is  enough. 

“I  think  there’s  a  tendency  to  hyper¬ 
bolize  baseball  and  treat  it  as  different 
than  any  other  sport.  But  we’re  still  a 
newspaper  and  it’s  our  job  to  report  on 
what’s  taking  place  in  the  news,  and 
that  not  only  refers  to  baseball  but  to 


other  sports,”  he  said. 

Amdur  was  beaming  the  day  E&P 
contacted  him,  as  the  Times  had  just 
scooped  all  the  other  papers  in  town  in 
reporting  that  Stanford  University 
economist  Roger  Noll,  who  was  hired 
by  the  Major  League  Players  Associa¬ 
tion,  issued  a  report  disputing  team 
owners’  claims  about  financial  losses. 

“No  other  paper  carried  that  story,” 
Amdur  noted.  Referring  to  Murray 
Chass,  who  wrote  the  piece,  the  editor 
boasted,  “When  you  have  the  preemi¬ 
nent  baseball  labor  reporter  .  .  .  you 
don’t  have  to  run  fantasy  baseball 
scores.” 


female  staffer  wearing  a  mini-skirt  to 
turn  around  so  the  group  could  appre¬ 
ciate  her  outfit  and  suggested  she 
should  wear  mini-skirts  more  often. 

A  young  reporter  for  a  Southeastern 
paper  related  that  her  newsroom  super¬ 
visor  called  her  at  home  and  asked  to 
meet  him  at  a  lounge  “to  discuss  some¬ 
thing.” 

“When  I  got  there,  he  was  drunk  and 


(See  Harass  on  page  38) 


Newspaper  says 
it  was  offered 
envelope  of  cash 

by  Mark  Fitzgerald 

IN  A  BIZZARRE  proposal  that  recalls 
the  city’s  A1  Capone  era,  a  Chicago  of¬ 
ficial  offered  the  Chicago  Jewish  Star 
$1,600  cash  in  an  envelope  to  settle 
newsbox  damage  claims,  the  paper  says. 

“That’s  how  he  put  it:  ‘$1,600  cash 
in  an  envelope,’  said  Paul  Wertheimer, 
vice  president  of  the  Skokie,  Ill.-based 
twice-monthly  newspaper. 

The  Star  has  been  seeking  $1,600  for 
what  it  calls  damages  done  to  its  down¬ 
town  Chicago  newsboxes  by  city  work¬ 
ers  over  the  past  two  years. 

A  growing  feud  between  the  Star 
and  the  city  came  to  a  head  in  July 
when  the  paper  photographed  a  city 
worker  cutting  anchoring  chains  and 
moving  a  newsbox  without  permission 
of  the  paper  (E&P,  Aug.  6,  p.  16). 

Wertheimer  said  the  city  representa¬ 
tive  explained  the  unusual  cash  settle¬ 
ment  by  saying  that  actions  taken 
against  the  paper’s  newsboxes  were 
done  by  city  employees  acting  without 
authority.  The  employees  did  not  want 
to  be  associated  formally  with  the  set¬ 
tlement,  the  representative  told 
Wertheimer. 

However,  Wertheimer  said,  the  offi¬ 
cial  did  insist  that  in  return  for  the 
cash  the  Star  sign  a  waiver  holding  the 
city  harmless  from  any  future  litigation. 

“That’s  not  our  intention,  to  keep 
this  thing  going,  to  file  a  lawsuit.  But 
we  cannot  accept  a  settlement  of  cash 
in  an  envelope,”  Wertheimer  said. 

Wertheimer  did  not  identify  the  city 
official  who  made  the  cash  offer. 

Chicago  Streets  and  Sanitation 
spokesman  Terry  Levin  said  he  had  se¬ 
rious  doubts  about  the  Star’s  allega¬ 
tions.  “Cash  in  an  envelope?  I  refuse  to 
believe  that,”  said  Levin. 

He  said  the  city’s  law  department 
and  Streets  and  Sanitation  are  still  re¬ 
searching  the  Star’s  claims  and  have 
made  no  offer  of  any  kind. 

“Assuming  the  worst-case  scenario 
—  that  this  [allegation]  was  true  —  it 
was  made  without  any  authorization  by 
the  only  two  city  departments  in¬ 
volved,”  Levin  said. 

But  the  spokesman  said,  “I  have  seri¬ 
ous  doubts  about  the  methods  of  jour¬ 
nalism  they  practice.” 


Whitmer  has  a  message  for  those  who  dislike 
fantasy  baseball  coverage:  Don’t  read  it.  But  he 
notes  that  many  fans,  including  those  who  take 
issue  with  the  computerized  stats,  are  faithfully 
following  the  faux  season. 


Sexual  harassment 
in  U.S.  newsrooms 
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Increased 
Interest  In 
Print  Journalism 

But  annual  j -school  survey  shows  that  salaries  of 
graduates  are  no  longer  keeping  pace  with  inflation 


by  M.L.  Stein 

JOURNALISM  STUDENTS  HAVE 
returned  to  “traditional  centers  of  jour¬ 
nalism  education,”  with  the  news  edito¬ 
rial  sequence  gaining  nearly  three  per¬ 
centage  points  since  1990,  the  annual 
Ohio  State  University  survey  for  1993 
reported. 

The  advertising  sequence  remained 
relatively  stable  while  broadcasting  ap¬ 
peared  to  have  halted  a  decline  from 
the  1990-1992  period,  according  to  the 
study. 


The  increased  interest  in  print  jour¬ 
nalism  showed  up  despite  another  find¬ 
ing  that  salaries  of  journalism  and  mass 
communication  graduates,  after  rising 
at  a  higher  rate  than  consumer  prices 
for  several  years,  have  leveled  off  and 
are  no  longer  keeping  pace  with  infla¬ 
tion. 

The  results  of  the  survey  by  School 
of  Journalism  professors  Lee  Becker 
and  Gerald  Kosicki  were  released  at 
the  77th  annual  convention  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  for  Education  in  Journalism 
and  Mass  Communication  (AEJMC) 
in  Atlanta. 

There  was  other  bad  news  on  the 
employment  front. 

Although  many  graduates  found  jobs 
with  good  employer-paid  benefits  pack¬ 
ages,  “a  relatively  large  number  do  not 
even  have  basic  health  insurance  avail¬ 
able  to  them,”  it  was  reported. 

Still,  most  graduates  who  had  not 
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found  jobs  in  the  media  expressed  in¬ 
terest  in  finding  one. 

The  survey,  which  drew  responses 
from  2,819  graduates  out  of  a  mailing 
of  5,374,  also  turned  up  these  facts: 

•  The  percentage  of  graduates  plan¬ 
ning  long-term  careers  in  broadcast¬ 
ing,  public  relations,  magazines  and 
book  publishing  was  higher  than  that 
of  those  planning  to  start  on  daily  or 
weekly  newspapers. 

For  example,  6.2%  of  the  respon¬ 
dents  said  they  wanted  to  be  working 
on  daily  papers  in  five  years  in  contrast 


to  10.2%  who  wanted  to  remain  in 
television  and  7.5%  in  magazines.  Pub¬ 
lic  relations  scored  6.7%. 

•  Despite  a  bad  labor  market,  1993 
grads  remained  committed  to  journal¬ 
ism  and  mass  communication  careers 
—  even  those  without  jobs. 

•  Compared  to  seven  years  earlier, 
the  1993  journalism  school  graduates 
were  more  likely  to  end  up  with  part- 
time  work.  The  average  annual  salary 
for  those  who  did  find  full-time  work 
was  $18,500. 

The  median  weekly  salary  for  the 
new  full-time  employees  on  daily  news¬ 
papers  was  $350  compared  to  $268  in 
1986.  For  those  on  weeklies,  the  wage 
was  $300,  up  from  $249  in  1986. 

On  fringe  packages,  the  investiga¬ 
tors  said  of  all  fields:  “The  proportion 
of  graduates  working  without  basic 
benefits,  such  as  simple  medical  cover¬ 
age,  dental  coverage  or  maternity/pa¬ 


ternity  leave,  is  striking.” 

Becker  and  Kosicki  added  that  basic 
and  major  medical  coverage  were  the 
two  most  offered  benefits,  and  along 
with  life  insurance  and  maternity/pa¬ 
ternity  leave,  were  most  likely  to  be 
fully  paid  by  the  employers. 

But  “not  surprisingly,  the  graduates 
found  they  were  expected  to  pay  at 
least  part  of  many  of  their  benefits,” 
the  professors  said. 

Basic  and  major  medical  plans  were 
available  to  83.8%  and  80.8%  respec¬ 
tively  of  the  graduates;  dental  plans, 
65.9%;  retirement  benefits,  65.3%;  ma¬ 
ternity/paternity  leave,  69%;  life  insur¬ 
ance,  69.2%,  and  disability,  65.4%. 

In  another  study  of  430  journalism 
and  mass  communication  schools  and 
departments,  Becker  and  Kosicki  re¬ 
ported  that  undergraduate  enrollment 
declined  in  the  fall  of  1993,  following  a 
trend. 

“Smaller  freshman  through  junior 
classes  from  previous  years  suggests  the 
trend  will  continue,”  the  authors  said. 

Graduate  enrollment,  however,  con¬ 
tinued  to  increase  and  the  number  of 
bachelor’s  and  master’s  degrees  went  up 
in  the  1992-93  academic  year. 

There  also  were  these  findings: 

•  The  number  of  students  in  print 
and  broadcast  journalism  increased 
“and  the  trend  is  toward  increased  en¬ 
rollment  in  these  traditional  areas  of 
study.” 

•  Women  continued  to  lead  enroll¬ 
ment  in  both  the  B.A.  and  M.A.  pro¬ 
grams  and  the  gap  between  men  and 
women  at  the  doctoral  level  was  de¬ 
clining. 

•  Approximately  four  of  10  journal¬ 
ism  and  mass  communication  pro¬ 
grams  were  limiting  enrollments,  pri¬ 
marily  because  they  had  more  students 
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Despite  a  bad  labor  market,  1993  grads  remained 
committed  to  journalism  and  mass  communication 
careers  —  even  those  without  jobs. 
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Stealing  and  trashing 
student  newspapers  is 
current  campus  craze 

Vandals  are  getting  away  with  it  because 
authorities  seem  to  think  it’s  no  crime  to 
snatch  free  papers  and  toss  them  in  dumpsters 


than  they  wanted  or  could  handle. 
Half  of  the  journalism  programs  re¬ 
ported  they  closed  students  out  of 
classes  because  of  overdemand. 

•  Only  about  a  third  of  the  journal¬ 
ism  schools  had  a  budget  increase  in 
the  last  two  years. 

•  Most  of  the  programs  were  in  com¬ 
petition  with  other  campus  schools 
and  departments  for  communication 
instruction  “broadly  defined.” 

Sponsors  of  the  two  survey  projects 
were  AEJMC,  Association  of  Schools 
of  Journalism  and  Mass  Communica¬ 
tion,  AEJMC’s  Council  of  Affiliates, 
Dow  Jones  Newspaper  Fund,  Freedom 
Forum,  Hyde  and  Watson  Foundation, 
National  Association  of  Broadcasters, 
Newspaper  Association  of  America 
Foundation,  Scripps  Howard  Founda¬ 
tion  and  Ohio  State’s  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism. 

Maryland  names 
14  international 
journalism  fellows 

FOURTEEN  INTERNATIONAL  jour¬ 
nalists  will  spend  the  1994-95  academ¬ 
ic  year  at  the  University  of  Maryland  in 
the  Hubert  H.  Humphrey  Journalism 
Fellows  Program. 

They  are  Mohammed  Al-Jermozi,  AI- 
Thawrah  Daily,  Sana’a,  Yeman;  Sandra 
Bechan,  El  Mercurio,  Santiago,  Chile; 
Pramit  Pal  Chaudhuri,  the  Telegraph, 
Calcutta,  India;  Gengtao  Chen,  Xinhua 
News  Agency,  Beijing,  China;  Maria 
Progena  Estonilo,  ABS-CBN  Broad¬ 
casting,  Quezon  City,  Philippines;  Us¬ 
man  Jimada,  Sunday  New  Nigerian  / 
New  Nigerian  Newspapers  Ltd., 
Kduna,  Nigeria;  Julio  Macaringue,  Tem¬ 
po  magazine,  Maputo,  Mozambique; 
Maria  Luisa  MacKay,  Diario  Glarin' 
Tacuari,  Capital  Federal,  Argentina; 
Jabulane  Matsebula,  Times  of  Swazi' 
land,  Mbabane,  Swaziland;  Zoltan 
Mikolas,  CT  Press,  Budapest,  Hungary; 
Anouar  Moalla,  Inter  Urban  Transport 
Co.,  Tunis,  Tunisia;  Charles  Moumouni, 
L’Horizon,  Cotonou,  Benin;  Anthony 
Ngaiza,  General  Publications  Ltd.,  Dar- 
es-Salaam,  Tanzania,  and  Relrick  Bertram 
Wilkinson,  Guyana  Chronicle,  George¬ 
town,  Guyana. 

The  program  is  funded  by  the  U.S. 
Information  Agency  and  administered 
by  the  Institute  of  International  Educa¬ 
tion. 

More  than  180  Humphrey  fellows 
will  be  placed  this  fall  at  15  universities. 


by  M.L.  Stein 

STEALING  AND  TRASHING  stu¬ 
dent  newspapers  appears  to  be  the  cur¬ 
rent  campus  craze,  according  to  pan¬ 
elists  at  a  journalism  educators’  confer¬ 
ence  in  Atlanta. 

And  its  popularity,  they  said,  can  be 
attributed,  in  large  part,  to  the  fact 
that  the  thieves  and  vandals  are  get¬ 
ting  away  with  it  because  authorities 
seem  to  think  it’s  no  crime  to  snatch  a 
few  hundred  free  newspapers  and  toss 
them  in  a  dumpster. 

Why?  Because  the  culprits  don’t  like 
what’s  printed  in  a  particular  issue. 


The  panel,  “Confrontations  with 
Campus  Media:  Politically  Correct  Ex¬ 
pression  and  the  First  Amendment,” 
gathered  at  the  77th  annual  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  Association  for  Education 
in  Journalism  and  Mass  Communica¬ 
tion  in  Atlanta. 

Mark  Goodman,  a  lawyer  who  is  ex¬ 
ecutive  director  of  the  Student  Press 
Law  Center  in  Washington,  D.C.,  re¬ 
ported  38  instances  of  campus  newspa¬ 
per  rip-offs  around  the  country  in  the 
1993-94  academic  year.  The  colleges 
and  universities  included  Duke,  Johns 
Hopkins,  East  Texas  State,  Nebraska, 
Stanford,  Maryland,  Ohio  State,  Bran- 
deis.  Northeastern,  Michigan,  Midland 
Lutheran  and  Alabama. 

At  Johns  Hopkins,  a  cartoon  about 
racial  separatism  on  campus,  provoked 
the  theft  of  1,400  copies  of  the  News- 
Letter.  University  administrators  de¬ 
plored  the  action  but  no  one  was 
charged. 

The  Gateway  at  Nebraska  has  been 
repeatedly  stolen  from  campus  bins 


since  October  of  last  year.  The  staff 
said  about  half  the  press  run  —  4,000 
copies  —  were  taken  in  bunches  on  a 
bi-weekly  basis.  The  editors  thought 
the  removal  was  related  to  a  disgrun¬ 
tled  student  government  candidate, 
who  blamed  his  election  defeat  on  the 
paper’s  backing  of  his  opponent. 

Between  2,500  and  3,000  copies  of 
the  Stanford  Review,  a  conservative 
paper,  were  lifted  from  bins  in  front  of 
the  student  center.  The  editor,  who 
said  she  knew  of  no  reason  for  the 
theft,  reported  it  to  the  university  po¬ 
lice  and  Judicial  Affairs  Office,  but 
there  were  no  suspects. 


The  Justice  at  Brandeis  reported  the 
disappearance  of  2,000-3,000  copies  of 
an  issue  that  contained  a  Holocaust  re¬ 
visionist  advertisement. 

At  El  Camino  Community  College 
in  Torrance,  Calif.,  a  professor  was 
seen  taking  over  1,000  copies  of  the 
Warwhoop,  which  ran  a  story  about  his 
removal  from  teaching  a  class. 

Goodman  said  several  lootings  in¬ 
volved  racial  sensitivities  but  noted, 
“It’s  not  just  a  black  and  white  issue.” 

He  recalled  that  the  Holocaust  ad 
touched  off  a  newspaper  theft  at  the 
University  of  Miami,  Fla.,  and  that 
other  seizures  were  triggered  by  stories 
about  a  student  being  expelled  for  sex¬ 
ual  misconduct,  chemical  dumping  on 
campus  and  an  editorial  criticizing  the 
student  government  president. 

The  lawyer,  who  terms  newspaper 
pilfering  “the  new  censorship,”  said 
that  arresting  the  culprits  is  difficult 
because  “prosecutors  don’t  know  how 


We  have  to  get  the  message  out  that  newspaper 
theft  is  a  crime,”  he  declared. 
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The  ‘N’  Word 

Journalists  on  a  Unity  ’94  panel  discuss  whether  or  not 
it  should  be  used  in  newspapers  under  any  circumstances 


by  Mark  Fitzgerald 

BY  NOW,  MILLIONS  of  words  have 
been  written,  uttered  and  shouted 
about  what  sway,  if  any,  so-called  polit¬ 
ical  correctness  holds  over  the  news 
media. 

But  it  takes  only  one  word  to  stop 
dead  even  the  most  robust  argument 
about  political  correctness:  Nigger. 

It  is  American  society’s  ugliest  slur 
and  it  has  the  unique  ability  to  change 
the  dynamics  of  any  serious  discussion 
of  PC. 

That  is  certainly  what  happened  at 
the  recent  Unity  ’94  conference  in  At¬ 
lanta. 

At  “Political  Correctness  and  the 
News  Media,”  discussion  by  a  media 
all-star  panel  assembled  by  Times  Mir¬ 
ror  Newspaper  was  rolling  along  in  the 
familiar  pattern  of  PC  discussion. 

There  were  attacks  on  alleged  PC 
peer  pressure  from  Wall  Street  Journal 
editor  Robert  Bartley  and  black  New 
York  Daily  News  columnist  Stanley 
Crouch. 

And  since  no  living  human  being 
actually  seems  to  be  on  the  record  in 
favor  of  political  correctness,  there 
were  scorning  dismissals  of  the  PC 
phenomenon  by  Miami  Herald  pub¬ 
lisher  David  Lawrence  Jr.,  Los  Angeles 
Times  editor  Shelby  Coffey  III  and 
Houston  Post  columnist  Juan  Palomo. 

Specific  topics  were  familiar,  too: 
Sports  team  names  derived  from  Na¬ 
tive  Americans;  the  Los  Angeles  Times’ 
new  politically  correct  style  book;  and 
supposedly  differing  coverage  of  ex¬ 
treme  black  religious  figures  such  as 
Louis  Farrakhan  and  extreme  white  re¬ 
ligious  figures  such  as  Jerry  Falwell. 

There  was  extended  discussion,  for 
instance,  about  the  disciplinary  hear¬ 
ing  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
student  whose  offense  was  calling  some 
noisy  black  sorority  sisters  “water  buf¬ 
falo.”  But  then,  suddenly,  there  was 
that  word  again:  Nigger. 

And  panelists  moved  from  their  pre¬ 
viously  predictable  —  almost  scripted 
—  positions. 

“That  word  is  just  too  powerfully  of- 


Do  [news- 

papers]  have  the  ■  nigger  makes  a  lot  of  sense.’ 

right  to  use  it?  - 

Yes.  Should  [the  Jon  Funabiki,  director  of  the  Center  for  Integration  and 
Bee]  have  used  it?  Improvement  of  Journalism,  a  San  Francisco  State  University^ 
No,”  Funabiki  based  office  that  promotes  improved  coverage  of  ethnic  comma- 
said.  nities,  specifically  addressed  the  Sacramento  Bee  cartoon 

Palomo  was  (above)  published  last  February  that  showed  two  Ku  Klux  Klan 
somewhat  more  members  using  the  slur  while  approving  of  a  statement  by  Far- 
doctrinaire:  “It  is  rakhan. 

dangerous  to  al-  “Do  [newspapers]  have  the  right  to  use  it?  Yes.  Should  [the 
low  such  words.”  Bee]  have  used  it?  No.” 

And  Lawrence _ 

was  the  most  em¬ 
phatic  of  all:  “I  would  absolutely  not  other  human  beings.  That’s  not  censor- 
use  that  word.”  ship  —  that’s  called  editing.” 

But  what  if,  said  the  moderator.  The  transforming  power  of  the  slur 
Harvard  Law  School  professor  Charles  was  perhaps  best  reflected  in  the  com- 
Ogletree  Jr.,  the  slur  were  part  of  an  ments  of  Bartley  —  who  otherwise  ar- 
important  direct  quote?  “What  if  gued  there  was  such  a  thing  as  PC  and 
someone  said,  ‘That  nigger  shot  me,’  ”  it  was  dangerous. 

Ogletree  asked.  Slurs,  though,  are  a  different  thing, 

“I’m  not  using  his  damn  quote,”  Bartley  said. 

Lawrence  said,  his  voice  rising  and  his  “I  think  I  kind  of  agree  that  some 
face  reddening.  words  are  so  powerful  they  interfere 

“It  isn’t  a  question  of  fear,”  Lawrence  with  communication,”  he  said, 
continued,  “It’s  a  question  of  basic  de-  Bartley  recalled  that  his  paper,  with 
cency  and  fairness  and  sensitivity  to  its  “famously  pro-immigration  foreign 


‘That  nigger  makes  a  lot  of  sense.' 


other  human  beings.  That’s  not  censor¬ 
ship  —  that’s  called  editing.” 

The  transforming  power  of  the  slur 
was  perhaps  best  reflected  in  the  com¬ 
ments  of  Bartley  —  who  otherwise  ar¬ 
gued  there  was  such  a  thing  as  PC  and 
it  was  dangerous. 

Slurs,  though,  are  a  different  thing, 
Bartley  said. 

“I  think  I  kind  of  agree  that  some 
words  are  so  powerful  they  interfere 
with  communication,”  he  said. 

Bartley  recalled  that  his  paper,  with 
its  “famously  pro-immigration  foreign 
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Miami  Herald  publisher  David 
Lawrence  Jr.  was  the  most  emphatic  of 
all:  “I  would  absolutely  not  use  that 
word.” 


policy,”  used  a  slur  in  an  ironic  way  to 
laud  undocumented  workers. 

“We  had  an  editorial  with  a  head¬ 
line  that  went  something  like  ‘Up 
With  Wetbacks.’  Well,  1  don’t  think  I’d 
do  it  again,”  Bartley  said. 

In  some  ways,  other  journalists  ar¬ 
gued,  PC  itself  has  become  more  a  slur 
than  a  useful  description. 

“1  think  the  term  itself  has  been 
overused  and  it’s  now  part  of  what  1 
call  ‘drive-by  rhetoric,’  ”  Coffey  said.  “1 
think  the  term  PC  is  one  that  should 
be  quickly  retired.” 

Real  estate  magazine 

GLOBE  SPECIALTY  PRODUCTS 
Inc.,  a  Boston  Globe  subsidiary,  has  an¬ 
nounced  plans  for  a  real  estate  maga¬ 
zine  serving  Boston’s  western  suburbs. 

Homes  will  be  a  monthly,  four-color 
glossy  publication  distributed  free  of 
charge.  The  premier  issue  is  expected  in 
September.  The  magazine  will  carry  tar¬ 
geted  real  estate  listings  and  photos  for 
34  communities,  as  well  as  ads. 

Entertainment 
info  via  phone 

THE  HARTFORD  COURANT  has 
begun  offering  a  telephone  service  called 
e-line,  which  provides  callers  with  infor¬ 
mation  about  concerts,  exhibits,  sporting 
events  and  other  local  activities. 


A  sportswriter 
is  a  sportswriter 

Man}i  athletes  keep  their  distance  from 
journalists;  and  being  a  black  journalist 
doesn’t  get  you  any  closer  to  black  athletes, 
according  to  panelists  at  Unity  ’94 


by  Mark  Fitzgerald 

CARLOS  ROGERS,  THE  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Warriors  first-round  draft  pick, 
has  yet  to  play  his  first  professional 
basketball  game.  Yet  this  rookie  has  al¬ 
ready  honed  a  withering  cynicism 
ebout  sportswriters. 

“I’ve  been  burned  just  because  of  a 
scoop.  1  thought  [college  beat  writers] 
were  my  friends,  then  they  printed  .  .  . 
.  1  was  projected  to  be  drafted  any¬ 
where  from  the  second-round  to  free¬ 
lance,  that,  you  know,  you  don’t  have 
the  necessities”  to  be  a  top  draft 
choice,  Rogers  said. 


ducted  into  the  Writers  Wing  of  the 
Baseball  Hall  of  Fame. 

Smith,  who  wrote  for  the  black-ori¬ 
ented  Pittsburgh  Courier,  was  a  cham¬ 
pion  —  and  friend  —  to  black  athletes 
who  played  in  the  obscurity  of  Jim 
Crow  leagues  or  managed  to  break 
through  the  color  barrier  of  pro  sports. 

These  days,  however,  most  black 
journalists  —  and  black  athletes  as 
well  —  are  inclined  to  see  those  kinds 
of  friendships  as  a  danger. 

Boston  Globe  national  baseball 
columnist  Larry  Whiteside  has  seen 
the  relationship  change  in  his  35  years 
covering  sports. 


“To  me,  a  sportswriter  is  a  sportswriter 
and  that^s  all  there  is  to  it,”  Rogers  said. 

“You  don’t  know  he  is  anything  but  a 
writer;  you  don’t  even  look  at  his  face.” 


Now,  he  added,  “They’ll  say,  ‘Carlos, 
you  got  a  minute?’  My  answer  is  ‘No,  1 
don’t  have  a  minute.’  ” 

Does  it  make  any  difference  to 
Rogers,  an  African-American,  if  the 
sportswriter  is  black? 

“To  me,  a  sportswriter  is  a  sports¬ 
writer  and  that’s  all  there  is  to  it,” 
Rogers  said.  “You  don’t  know  he  is  any¬ 
thing  but  a  writer;  you  don’t  even  look 
at  his  face.” 

Rogers’  comments,  delivered  at  a 
National  Association  of  Black  Journal¬ 
ists  session  during  the  recent  Unity  ’94 
conference,  symbolize  the  distant  rela¬ 
tionship  that  is  now  typical  between 
many  black  athletes  and  journalists. 

Of  course,  reporters  and  athletes  of 
all  races  have  increasingly  professional 
—  if  not  antagonistic  —  relationships. 

But  there  was  a  special  irony  in  the 
timing  of  the  NABJ  panel:  Just  three 
days  before  the  late  Wendell  Smith  be¬ 
came  the  first  black  sportswriter  in¬ 


“Prior  to  the  mid-1970s,  before  Wa¬ 
tergate,  there  was  a  lot  friendship  be¬ 
tween  sports  reporters  and  athletes,”  he 
said.  “Over  the  last  10  or  15  years  .  .  . 
it’s  become  a  more  adversarial  relation¬ 
ship.” 

Whiteside,  for  one,  thinks  it  is  still 
possible  for  journalists  and  athletes  to 
find  some  common  ground. 

“1  honestly  believe  there  is  a  time  to 
put  your  [sportswriter’s]  hat  on  and  a 
time  to  take  your  hat  off.  You  have  to 
have  situations  where  you  are  a  sports¬ 
writer  and  situations  where  you  are  off 
duty,”  Whiteside  said. 

But  a  more  typical  view  came  from 
Terence  Moore,  the  sports  columnist 
for  the  Atlanta  Journal  and  Constitu¬ 
tion. 

“Can  you  be  a  friend  [with  athletes]  ? 
1  say  no.  If  you  want  to  be  a  journalist, 
a  true  journalist,  and  do  your  job,  you 


(See  Sportswriter  on  page  39) 
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Religious 

Stereotyping 

By  The  Media 

Unity  ’94  panelists  say  reporters  must  be  more  sensitive  in 
their  descriptions  of  complex  Asian  and  Middle  East  religions, 
but  dispelling  misconceptions  is  not  always  an  easy  task 


by  Debra  Qersh  Hernandez 

ALL  MUSLIMS  ARE  not  terrorists,  all 
Buddhists  are  not  bald  men  in  orange 
robes,  and  all  Hindus  are  not  Ghandi. 

Religions  of  Asia  and  the  Middle 
East  have  been  subjected  to  severe 
stereotyping  in  the  West,  mostly  borne 
from  ignorance  about  the  rich  culture 
and  beliefs  that  form  their  tenets. 

Seeking  to  dispel  some  of  these  mis¬ 
conceptions  was  an  Asian  American 
Journalists  Association  panel  at  the 
Unity  ’94  convention  in  Atlanta, 
where  practitioners  of  these  faiths  and 


experts  on  religion  explained  how  the 
West  was  wrong. 

Religion  coverage  itself  has  changed 
dramatically  over  the  past  25  years,  as 
have  religion  reporters,  with  both  be¬ 
coming  vastly  more  diverse,  explained 
panel  moderator  Cecile  Holmes 
White,  religion  editor  of  the  Houston 
Chronicle. 

“There  is  an  effort  being  made  to 
recognize  that  religion,  like  any  spe¬ 
cialty  [beat],  requires  sensitivity  and 
knowledge,”  she  said. 

Hinduism  was  first  introduced  into 
America  101  years  ago,  and  Hindus 
now  comprise  about  one-sixth  of  all 
humans  in  the  U.S.,  in  addition  to  in¬ 


dividuals  who  practice  tenets  of  Hin¬ 
duism  such  as  yoga  and  meditation, 
said  Anchana  Dongre,  a  freelance 
writer  who  contributes  to  the  publica¬ 
tion  Hinduism  Today. 

Dongre  began  her  presentation  with 
a  short  Hindu  ceremony  and  explained 
the  principle  beliefs  and  facts  associat¬ 
ed  with  her  religion. 

She  noted,  however,  that  when  it 
comes  to  press  accounts  of  Hindu  is¬ 
sues,  she  often  sees  a  lot  of  “inaccurate 
and  biased  reporting.” 

“As  a  journalist  I  empathize  with  re¬ 
porters,”  she  said  acknowledging  the 


pressures  of  deadline  and  offering 
guidelines  to  help. 

First,  Dongre  said,  reporters  must 
understand  the  complex  background  of 
India’s  religious  and  political  issues  “in 
order  to  cover  it  without  bias.  You 
need  a  grasp  of  the  situation,  or  you 
won’t  get  the  right  angle.” 

Dongre  also  suggested  seeking  mod¬ 
erate  Hindu  opinion  and  urged  re¬ 
porters  to  “be  as  reluctant  to  insult  our 
god,  gods,  practices,  and  beliefs  as 
those  of  others.” 

Detailing  other  points  about  use  of 
the  terms  “secular”  and  “fundamental¬ 
ist,”  as  well  as  touching  briefly  on  the 
political  situation,  Dongre  also  cau¬ 


tioned  against  those  in  the  Indian  gov¬ 
ernment  who  “have  an  agenda  that 
Western  reporters  all  to  easily  absorb 
and  report.” 

Nampet  Panichpant  “converted” 
those  in  the  room  to  Buddhists  for  four 
minutes  through  meditation  and  an 
explanation  of  some  basic  precepts  — 
such  as  no  killing  or  harming  of  any 
being  and  no  sexual  or  verbal  miscon¬ 
duct,  rules  the  group  was  able  to  keep 
from  breaking  for  at  least  the  four  min¬ 
utes  of  meditation. 

Panichpant,  a  former  journalist  at 
the  Bangkok  Post,  cited  examples  of 
“atrocious,  weird”  coverage  of  Bud¬ 
dhists,  such  as  the  shooting  of  a  group 
of  Buddhist  monks  in  Phoenix  a  few 
years  ago. 

The  reporting  of  that  event,  she 
said,  showed  “a  lack  of  understanding, 
or  something  behind  that.”  For  exam¬ 
ple,  Panichpant  said  there  were  articles 
describing  the  monks  as  wearing  jewel¬ 
ry,  something  they  do  not  do. 

The  media  also  “were  covering 
things  that  weren’t  happening,”  relying 
on  accounts  that  were  “third  and 
fourth  mouth,”  she  said,  adding  that 
shallow  coverage  just  “frames  people’s 
perceptions  of  bald-headed  monks.” 

But  perhaps  the  group  getting  the 
worst  rap  are  Muslims.  With  the  end  of 
the  Cold  War,  terrorists  have  become 
the  staple  bad  guys. 

“For  a  religion  with  3-5  million  in 
the  United  States,  that  has  people  in 
all  professions,  you  would  think  we 
wouldn’t  be  so  bad  off  as  we  are,”  com¬ 
mented  Salam  A1  Marayati,  director  of 
the  Muslim  Public  Affairs  Council. 

One  reason,  he  suggested,  may  be 
that  they  “have  not  had  an  organized 


The  term  “Islamic  fundamentalist”  to  describe 
terrorists  is  not  accurate,  he  continued,  since  the 
religion  of  Islam  is  structured  on  justice  and 
ethical  values,  not  the  chaos  and  violence 
seen  on  the  screen. 
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effort  to  reporters  to  get  our  message 
across.” 

Islam  has  no  political  structure,  per 
se,  but  is  basically  a  series  of  mosques 
around  the  world,  A1  Marayati  ex¬ 
plained,  noting  that  the  “bottom  line 
is  we’ve  been  unable  to  project  the  hu¬ 
man  side  of  Islam.” 

The  term  “Islamic  fundamentalist” 
to  describe  terrorists  is  not  accurate, 
he  continued,  since  the  religion  of  Is¬ 
lam  is  structured  on  justice  and  ethical 
values,  not  the  chaos  and  violence 
seen  on  the  screen.  There  is  a  distinc¬ 
tion  between  the  religion  of  Islam  and 
Muslim  behavior. 

A1  Marayati  also  cited  four  particu¬ 
lar  misconceptions. 

One  was  the  use  of  the  term  “Judeo- 
Christian”  to  the  exclusion  of  other  re¬ 
ligions,  which  not  only  originated  in 
the  same  region  of  the  world  but  also 
includes  some  of  the  same  basic  tenets. 

Another  was  referring  to  it  as  an 
Arab  religion,  he  said,  pointing  out 
that  Arabs  make  up  only  a  minority  of 
Muslims. 

A  third  misconception  was  that  Is¬ 
lam  oppresses  women,  A1  Marayati 
said,  explaining  that  journalists  have  to 
“separate  cultural  biases  of  certain  re¬ 
gions  from  the  religion.” 

And  the  fourth  misconception  was 
that  of  a  religion  of  violence  and  mis¬ 
use  of  terms  that  go  with  it,  he  said. 

Religion  professor  John  Fenton  of 
Emory  University  agreed  that  “Mus¬ 
lims  in  the  American  press  get  consis¬ 
tently  negative  coverage,”  but  he  has 
yet  to  figure  out  why,  short  of  basic  ig¬ 
norance. 

As  one  of  a  handful  of  examples  of 
bad  reporting,  Fenton  said  using  the 
terms  Shiite  and  terrorist  interchange¬ 
ably  is  the  same  as  interchanging  the 
words  Protestant  and  terrorist  because 
of  the  situation  in  Northern  Ireland. 

Fenton  also  offered  some  guidelines 
for  the  media,  such  as  having  on  staff 
people  of  the  religion  they  are  report¬ 
ing  about;  interviewing  people  within 
the  religion,  not  just  on  the  extremes; 
seeking  responses  from  both  sides,  es¬ 
pecially  when  the  story  is  negative;  giv¬ 
ing  representative  accounts;  avoiding 
religious  labels  as  much  as  possible; 
and  asking  about  the  effect  of  a  story. 

D-Day  on  audiotex 

AS  PART  OF  its  D-Day  coverage,  the 
Fort  Wayne  (Ind.)  News  Sentinel  of¬ 
fered  historic  D-Day  recordings  through 
its  audiotex  system. 


Handbook  for  journalists 
covering  the  Middle  East 
developed  by  the  AAJA 


THE  DETROIT  CHAPTER  of  the 
Asian  American  Journalists  Associa¬ 
tion  has  developed  a  handbook  for 
journalists  covering  Middle  Easterners, 
both  those  who  live  in  the  U.S.  and 
abroad. 

The  project  was  started  four  years 
ago  by  Joe  Grimm  of  the  Detroit  Free 
Press  and  was  written  by  Grimm  and 
Free  Press  staffers  Emilia  Askari, 
Christopher  Cook,  Jeffrey  Ghannam, 
along  with  Tarek  Hamada  of  the  De¬ 
troit  News,  and  other  Free  Press  em¬ 
ployees. 

“The  Detroit  area  has  the  country’s 
largest  Middle  Eastern-  American  pop¬ 
ulation,  including  about  250,000  peo¬ 
ple  of  Arabic  ancestry,”  the  introduc¬ 
tion  states. 

“During  the  patriotic  fervor  inspired 
by  the  Persian  Gulf  War,  many  of  these 
Arab  Americans  felt  the  brunt  of  cul¬ 
tural  misunderstandings  and  discrimi¬ 
nation.” 

The  booklet  is  designed  to  help  “dis¬ 
pel  the  foreign  aura  that  is  often  at¬ 


tached  to  Middle  Eastern  Americans, 
for  they,  too  are  integral  members  of 
American  society.” 

The  guide  focuses  on  the  Arab  cul¬ 
ture,  because  it  is  less  familiar  to 
Americans  than  Jewish  or  Christian 
cultures. 

Included  in  the  Journalist’s  Guide  to 
Middle  Eastern  Americans  are  explana¬ 
tions  for  current  topics  of  misconcep¬ 
tion,  such  as  terrorism  and  lifestyles;  a 
history  of  Middle  Easterners  in  the 
United  States;  an  essay  by  radio  per¬ 
sonality  Casey  Kasem  and  a  list  of  fa¬ 
mous  Arab  Americans;  cultural  tips;  a 
glossary;  a  map;  an  explanation  of  vari¬ 
ous  Middle  Eastern  religions;  a  list  of 
sources;  and  a  chronology  of  the  Per¬ 
sian  Gulf  War. 

Copies  of  the  30-page  booklet  are 
available  on  paper  or  on  disk  from  Joe 
Grimm  at  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  321 
W.  Lafayette,  Detroit,  Mich.,  48226; 
telephone  (313)  222-6490.  Cost  is 
based  on  the  number  of  copies  or¬ 
dered.  —  Debra  Gersh  Hernandez 


NAJA  board  develops 
first  mission  statement 


THE  NATIVE  AMERICAN  Journalists 
Association  board  has  adopted  the 
group’s  first  mission  statement  in  its  10- 
year  history. 

The  statement  is  as  follows: 

“The  Native  American  Journalists 
Association  was  formed  to  encourage, 
inspire,  enhance  and  empower  Native 
communicators. 

“In  recognition  of  our  fundamental 
existence  and  survival  as  a  distinct  peo¬ 
ple  based  on  tradition,  culture,  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  Earth,  the  Native  American 
Journalists  Association  proposes  to 
serve  its  membership  through  journal¬ 
ism  programs  that  educate,  unify,  net¬ 
work,  as  well  as  defend  the  challenges  to 
free  speech,  expression  and  press.  We 
also  encourage  the  media  to  set  the 


highest  standards  of  professional 
growth,  ethics  and  responsibility  so  that 
Native  communicators  will  be  well 
served.” 

Minority  scholarships 

THE  DENVER  ROCKY  Mountain 
News  will  provide  scholarships  for  mi¬ 
nority  journalism  students  at  Metropoli¬ 
tan  State  College  in  Denver  beginning 
this  fall,  the  paper  reports. 

The  paper  plans  to  offer  scholarships 
to  two  minority  students  each  year 
through  1997.  They  will  cover  tuition, 
books  and  fees,  and  recipients  will  serve 
summer  internships  at  the  News  and  as¬ 
sistance  in  finding  jobs  after  graduation. 
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Charles  Scripps 
Steps  Down 

Retiring  chairman  of  the  E.W.  Scripps  Co.  is  succeeded  by 
Lawrence  Leser;  COO  William  Burleigh  becomes  president 


AFTER  MORE  THAN  four  decades 
in  the  post,  Charles  Scripps  is  stepping 
down  as  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
E.W.  Scripps  Co. 

Scripps,  74,  who  became  head  of  the 
Cincinnati-based  media  company  in 
1953  at  the  age  of  33,  becomes  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board’s  executive  commit¬ 
tee  and  continues  as  chairman  of  the 
trustees  of  the  Edward  W.  Scripps 
Trust,  controlling  shareholder  of  the 
company. 

He  is  succeeded  by  Scripps  president 
and  CEO  Lawrence  Leser,  59,  who  was 
elected  chairman  and  CEO.  Leser  con¬ 
tinues  as  president  of  Scripps  Howard 
Broadcasting. 

William  Burleigh,  58,  who  in  May 
was  named  chief  operating  officer  with 
responsibility  for  the  company’s  news¬ 
paper,  broadcast,  cable  and  entertain¬ 
ment  divisions,  assumes  the  title  of 
president. 

Craig  Standen,  51,  vice  president 
over  marketing  and  advertising  for  the 
newspaper  division  and  earlier  presi¬ 
dent  and  CEO  of  the  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Bureau  in  New  York,  now  is 
senior  vice  president  for  corporate  de¬ 
velopment  with  Scripps. 

In  the  newspaper  division  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  operations  Alan  Horton,  51, 
was  promoted  to  senior  vice  president 
in  charge  of  the  company’s  daily  pa¬ 
pers,  and  director  of  circulation  Jeffrey 
Hively,  40,  was  appointed  vice  presi¬ 
dent,  focusing  on  the  development  of 
new  information  distribution  methods. 

Scripps  owns  19  dailies  as  well  as 
television  stations  and  cable  systems. 
Through  its  entertainment  division  the 
company  operates  United  Media,  a 
news  features  and  comics  syndicate; 
Scripps  Howard  Productions  and 
Cinetel  Productions,  creators  of  broad¬ 
cast  and  cable  TV  programming,  and 
the  Home  &.  Garden  cable  network, 
scheduled  to  be  launched  later  this 
year. 


Lawrence  Leser  (left),  the  new 


chairman  and  CEO  of  the  E.W.  Scripps 
Co.,  and  Charles  Scripps,  who  becomes 
chairman  of  the  board’s  executive  com' 
mittee  and  continues  as  chairman  of  the 
trustees  of  the  Edward  W.  Scripps  Trust 


William  Burleigh,  Scripps  president  and 


COO 


Charles  Scripps,  grandson  of  news¬ 
paper  magnate  Edward  W.  Scripps,  be¬ 
gan  his  career  in  1941  as  a  reporter  for 
the  Cleveland  Press,  the  first  paper  the 
elder  Scripps  founded.  He  covered  the 
police  and  courts  before  enlisting  in 
the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  in  San  Francisco 
in  1942. 

He  later  returned  to  the  Press  but 
shortly  thereafter  moved  to  Cincinnati 
to  handle  corporate  responsibilities.  In 
1953  he  became  board  chairman  of  the 
company. 

Scripps  has  held  numerous  civic  and 
corporate  posts  in  Cincinnati  as  well  as 
memberships  in  national  and  interna¬ 
tional  newspaper  and  journalism  asso¬ 
ciations,  including  the  Newspaper  As¬ 
sociation  of  America,  American  Soci¬ 
ety  of  Newspaper  Editors  and  Inter 
American  Press  Association. 

He  was  president  of  lAPA  during 
1981  and  1982.  His  activities  with  the 
group  included  two  trips  to  Nicaragua 
with  other  lAPA  members  to  investi¬ 
gate  press  freedom  matters. 

Since  1986  the  Scripps  Howard 
Foundation  has  presented  the  Charles 
E.  Scripps  Award,  which  recognizes 
outstanding  U.S.  literacy  programs. 

Previously  Leser  was  executive  vice 
president  and  vice  president  of  finance 
and  corporate  development.  He  joined 
Scripps  in  1968  as  secretary-treasurer 
from  the  public  accounting  firm  De- 
loitte  Haskins  &  Sells,  where  he  was  a 
manager.  He  serves  on  the  NAA  board 
of  governors. 

Burleigh  began  working  for  the  com¬ 
pany  more  than  42  years  ago.  While  in 
high  school  he  was  a  part-time  sports 
reporter  for  the  Evansville  (Ind.)  Press, 
a  former  Scripps  property.  He  returned 
to  the  paper  as  a  general  assignment 
reporter  after  service  in  the  U.S.  Army 
Infantry  and  graduation  from  college. 

He  was  named  editor  and  president 
of  the  Press  in  1975  and  was  editor  of 
the  Cincinnati  Post  from  1977  to  1983. 
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New-media  center 
opens  in  Vancouver 


He  joined  the  Scripps  corporate  staff 
in  1984  as  vice  president  and  general 
editorial  manager  and  two  years  later 
was  promoted  to  senior  vice  president 
in  charge  of  the  publishing  division.  In 
1990  he  became  executive  vice  presi¬ 
dent  and  head  of  the  newspaper  divi¬ 
sion. 

Prior  to  heading  up  the  NAB,  which 
merged  with  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  to  become  the 
NAA,  Standen  was  director  of  market¬ 
ing  services  for  R.J.  Reynolds  Tobacco 
Co.,  Winston-Salem,  N.C.,  and  in 
marketing  posts  at  General  Foods 
Corp.,  White  Plains,  N.Y. 

Horton  has  worked  in  many  report¬ 
ing  and  editing  positions  at  Scripps 
properties,  including  the  Cincinnati 
Post,  Cleveland  Press  and  Scripps 
Howard  News  Service.  In  1986  he 
moved  to  Los  Angeles  to  become  pub¬ 
lisher  of  25  nondailies  then  owned  by 
Scripps. 

Hively  held  circulation  posts  at  the 
Memphis  Commercial  Appeal  and 
Evansville  Press  and  was  vice  president 
and  general  manager  of  the  Sun-Tat¬ 
tler,  Hollywood,  Fla.  He  became  direc¬ 
tor  of  corporate  development  in  1989. 


BRITISH  COLUMBIA  INSTITUTE 
of  Technology  established  the  Media 
Studio  in  Vancouver  to  help  publishers 
explore  opportunities  created  by  the 
convergence  of  their  industry  with  com¬ 
puter  and  communications  technologies. 

In  collaboration  with  publishers,  the 
media  research,  product  development 
and  education  center  will  undertake 
projects  that  range  from  text-based  ref- 


THE  ST.  PAUL  Pioneer  Press  has  ex¬ 
panded  delivery  service  into  downtown 
Minneapolis.  This  month  the  paper  of¬ 
fered  daily  delivery  to  readers  in  a  25- 
block  area  in  the  city. 


erences  to  interactive  multimedia. 
Computer  scientists,  software  developer 
and  publishing  professionals  will  con¬ 
duct  research  and  monitor  the  publish¬ 
ing  industry. 

Media  Studio  affiliates  will  have  ex¬ 
clusive  access  to  research  results. 

Professional  services  will  cover  all 
aspects  of  project  development,  from 
conception  to  marketing. 


The  new  program  targets  business 
subscribers,  but  residential  customers 
will  be  able  to  receive  home  delivery 
service,  said  vice  president  for  consumer 
marketing  Scott  Frantzen.  BE^P 


Pioneer  Press  delivers  in 
downtown  Minneapolis 


Our  Survey  Shows.... 


A  t  Brite  Voice  Systems,  Inc.  we  understand  that  the  key  to 
any  successful  client/vendor  partnership  is  open  and  hraiest  com¬ 
munication.  That’s  why  we  routinely  survey  our  cHeots  regard¬ 
ing  their  satisfaction  with  Brite  Voice  Systems,  to.  and  the  solu¬ 
tions  we  provide.  And  when  we  ask,  they  tell.  Everythii^. 

What  they  like.  What  they  don’t  like.  How  we  can  serve  them 
better. 

W  e  are  the  largest  full  service  audiotex  information  provider 
in  the  industry,  serving  over  290  sites  worldwide  through  our 
digital  satellite  network.  We  have  established  this  leadership 
position  by  giving  our  customers  what  they  ask  for.  Things  like: 

Customized  Local  Information 

W  e  work  closely  with  you  to  develop  the  kind  of  quality  local 
information  libraries  that  will  not  only  enhance  your  position  as 
the  information  leader  in  your  marketplace,  but  attract  high  lev¬ 
els  of  call  volume  and  generate  new  advertising  revenue  as  well. 

On-going  Sales  Training  and  Consulting 

Our  staff  of  sales  trainers  are  experienced  in  working  wife 
advertisers,  and  they  know  what  kind  of  information  will  appeal 
to  your  calling  public.  They'll  come  into  your  market  and  work 
directly  with  your  sales  people,  marketing  staff,  and  advertising 


defBrtment,  to  develop  a  strategic  plan  of  attack  based  on  your 
market  and  organizational  objectives.  This  proven  approach  to 
audiotex  advertsmg  sales  was  pioneered  by  Brite  and  has 
beonne  the  standard  in  the  industry. 

Marketing  Support 

3ince  1986  our  marketing  professionals  have  supported  our 
clients  through  annual  affiliate  meetings,  informative  newsletters 
and  corporate  publications.  And  they're  ready  to  do  the  same 
for  you.  We'H  advise  you  on  what  works,  what  doesn't  and  why. 
Our  mission:  act  as  an  industry  clearinghouse  for  audiotex  news 
and  information,  saving  you  time  and  money. 

Integrated  Solutions 

While  our  hardware  and  software  technology  is  rated  number 
one,  our  true  value  comes  from  our  ability  to  integrate  our  tech¬ 
nology  with  our  expertise  in  sales,  marketing  and  information 
services.  In  short,  we're  in  the 
biKiness  of  providing  total  solu- 
tions.  Don't  take  our  word  for  it.  | 

Ask  our  clients.  We  did.  They'll  7309  East  zut  street  North 
tell  you  everything  you  want  to 

know.  800  733-2748 

Offices  Whridwtde 
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Michigan  j  ^school 
sued  under 
whistleblower  law 

Masters  program  director  says  his  contract 
was  not  renewed  because  he  helped  uncover 
misuse  of  funds  from  j'School  endowments 


by  Mark  Fitzgerald 

JONATHAN  FRIENDLY,  THE  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  University  of  Michigan  mas¬ 
ter’s  journalism  program  since  1988,  is 
suing  the  school  under  the  state’s 
whistleblower  law. 

Friendly  charges  his  three-year  con¬ 
tract  to  head  the  graduate  program  was 
not  renewed  because  he  helped  uncov¬ 
er  widespread  misuse  of  funds  from  two 
major  endowments  for  the  journalism 
school. 

In  retaliation  for  that.  Friendly  says, 
he  was  offered  only  a  one-year  exten¬ 
sion  with  an  expanded  workload  obvi¬ 
ously  intended  to  induce  him  to  quit. 


“What  happened  to  me  is  what  hap¬ 
pens  to  whistleblowers  in  government 
or  business:  We  get  punished  for  doing 
it,”  Friendly  said.  “Having  written 
about  that  as  a  reporter,  I  thought, 
well,  that  doesn’t  actually  happen  to 
somebody  in  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
munications.” 

Friendly’s  lawsuit  was  filed  in  Washt¬ 
enaw  Circuit  Court  in  July. 

Friendly  said  his  trouble  in  the  de¬ 
partment  began  two  years  ago  when  he 
learned  that  funds  from  two  major  en¬ 
dowments  were  being  improperly  shift¬ 
ed  around. 

For  instance,  money  that  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  used  so  the  journalism  fac- 
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ulty  could  more  closely  supervise  stu¬ 
dents  during  professional  internships 
was  also  being  used  to  pay  salaries  for 
lecturers.  Friendly  said. 

And  endowment  funds  intended  to 
pay  for  visiting  professorship  and  re¬ 
search  into  career  mobility  were  being 
diverted  for  “quite  a  lot  of  faculty  travel 
and  research  that  was  way,  way  away 
from  the  intended  idea,”  Friendly  said. 

When  Friendly  suggested  that  the 
school  should  at  least  tell  the  endow¬ 
ments  how  the  money  was  actually  be¬ 
ing  spent,  he  said,  “I  got  turned  down 
by  the  dean’s  office  and  told  rather 
bluntly  that  it  would  be  a  big  mistake 
to  tell  the  truth.” 


Friendly  persisted,  however,  and 
took  his  questions  to  university  regent 
Philip  H.  Power,  who  ordered  an  audit. 

The  audit  was  released  in  May  and 
documented  misuse  of  endowment  dol¬ 
lars,  according  to  a  Detroit  News  arti¬ 
cle  by  Kate  DeSmet. 

Friendly  said  audits  at  other  j- 
schools  around  the  country  might  un¬ 
cover  similar  misuse. 

“It  wouldn’t  surprise  me  that  in  oth¬ 
er  places,  money  given  to  journalism 
education  is  kind  of  being,  you  know, 
pushed  around,”  Friendly  said. 

A  month  before  the  audit  was  re¬ 
leased,  Friendly  was  told  his  contract 
renewal  would  be  for  just  one  year. 


rather  than  the  three-year  terms  he 
had  worked  under  since  1988. 

Friendly  said  he  accepted  the  con¬ 
tract,  with  its  increased  workload,  on 
the  advice  of  his  attorney. 

A  university  spokesman,  however, 
puts  the  shortened  contract  offer  to 
Friendly  in  an  entirely  different  con¬ 
text  from  the  whistleblowing. 

Walter  Harrison,  vice  president  for 
university  relations,  said  the  one-year 
contract  offer  came  as  his  communica¬ 
tions  department  is  studying  possibly 
radical  changes  in  its  structure. 

“While  we’re  doing  an  adequate  job 
of  teaching  journalism,  adequate  is  not 
up  to  the  standards  of  other  programs 
at  the  University  of  Michigan,”  Harri¬ 
son  said. 

“That’s  not  a  particular  reflection  on 
Jonathan,”  he  added. 

Many  of  the  problems  at  the  under¬ 
graduate  and  master’s  journalism  pro¬ 
grams  stem  from  the  “frequently  un¬ 
happy  marriage”  in  1978  of  the  speech 
and  journalism  departments,  Harrison 
said.  The  faculty  is  also  looking  at 
whether  the  journalism  programs 
should  be  led  by  people  with  profes¬ 
sional  experience,  such  as  Friendly,  or 
academics,  Harrison  said. 

With  that  kind  of  fundamental 
change  a  possibility,  Harrison  said,  a 
shorter  contract  is  appropriate. 

Citing  school  policy,  Harrison  de¬ 
clined  to  comment  on  the  specifics  of 
the  endowment  misuse  or  Friendly’s 
lawsuit. 

Unmentioned  wife 
permitted  to 
sue  for  libel 

IN  AN  UNUSUAL  ruling,  the  Puerto 
Rico  Supreme  Court  held  that  the  wife 
of  a  man  allegedly  defamed  by  a  news¬ 
paper  could  also  sue  for  libel  even 
though  she  was  not  mentioned  in  the 
offending  story. 

The  decision,  which  would  broaden 
liability  for  libel,  affirmed  a  lower 
court’s  refusal  to  dismiss  the  wife’s  case 
against  the  newspaper  El  Vocero  de 
Puerto  Rico.  The  story  involved  the  ac¬ 
tions  of  a  criminal  investigator  for  the 
Puerto  Rico  police  department.  Both 
the  investigator  and  his  wife  sued  the 
newspaper,  she  tor  general  damages 
based  on  emotional  distress. 


“What  happened  to  me  is  what  happens  to  whistle- 
blowers  in  government  or  business:  We  get 
punished  for  doing  it,”  Friendly  said. 
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Legal  Briefs 

Chicago  Sun^Times 
wins  access  to  audits 

AFTER  A  TWO-year  fight  with  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times  over  access  to  inter¬ 
nal  financial  audits,  the  Chicago  Board 
of  Education  surrendered  the  audits  in 
early  August  and  agreed  to  reimburse 
the  newspaper  for  $43,000  in  legal  fees. 

School  board  lawyers  had  refused  ac¬ 
cess  to  the  audits,  arguing  they  were  not 
public  documents.  The  audits  were  con¬ 
ducted  on  student  activity  funds,  which 
are  controlled  by  individual  school 
principals,  teachers  and  administrators 
—  and  which  were  found  to  missing 
large  amounts  of  cash. 

In  a  lawsuit,  the  Sun-Times  contend¬ 
ed  that  the  audits  were  important  pub¬ 
lic  documents  because  they  concern 
how  expenditures  and  oversight  of  tax¬ 
payer  money. 

The  Sun-Times  based  its  lawsuit  on 
Illinois’  Freedom  of  Information  Act. 

By  settling  the  suit,  the  board  avoid¬ 
ed  a  ruling  on  whether  the  audits  are 
covered  by  the  state  FoIA. 

N.M.  court  revives 
publisher's  suit 

THE  NEW  MEXICO  Court  of  Appeals 
has  revived  part  of  a  lawsuit  filed  by  the 
former  publisher  of  the  Hobbs  Daily 
News-Sun  against  the  owners  and  two 
others. 

The  appellate  court  said  this  month 
that  George  Moore  may  argue  in  dis¬ 
trict  court  that  his  privacy  was  invaded 
in  a  notice  sent  by  the  newspaper  in 
June  1990  to  area  lawyers.  Also,  the 
court  said,  he  may  argue  that  he  was  de¬ 
famed  in  an  interview  that  was  the  ba¬ 
sis  of  an  article  in  a  newspaper  associa¬ 
tion’s  paper. 

A  state  district  court  had  dismissed 
Moore’s  suit  against  Sun  Publishing 
Corp.;  Shearman  Corp.;  Paul  Carter, 
the  paper’s  advertising  director,  and 
Maynard  Woodhatch,  its  current  pub¬ 
lisher. 

Moore,  who  was  publisher  for  18 
months,  instituted  in  October  1989  an 
affidavit  fee  of  $25  for  each  legal  notice 
placed  in  the  paper.  He  had  previously 
informed  Shearman  and  Sun,  the  pa¬ 
per’s  owners,  of  the  proposed  fee  and 
received  no  comment  from  them. 

In  March,  1990,  the  owners  fired 


him.  That  month  Carter  sent  notices  to 
legal  advertisers  that  the  affidavit  fee 
had  been  abolished. 

On  June  7,  1990,  Carter  sent  notices 
to  Lea  County  lawyers  saying  that 
much  legal  advertising  had  been  lost  to 
a  competing  weekly  and  encouraging 
them  to  resume  advertising  in  the 
News-Sun.  The  letter  said  it  was  “most 
unfortunate”  Moore  had  established  the 
fee,  apologized  for  it  and  said  Moore 
had  been  discharged. 

The  appellate  court  affirmed  the  low¬ 
er  court  ruling  that  the  June  1990  no¬ 
tice  did  not  defame  Moore.  However, 
the  appellate  court  said,  Moore  should 
be  allowed  to  argue  in  district  court 
that  the  notice  portrayed  him  in  a  false 
light,  a  category  of  invasion  of  privacy. 

The  court  also  said  a  jury  may  decide 
whether  Moore  was  defamed  by  Wood- 
hatch  in  an  interview  quoted  in  a  De¬ 
cember  1990  article  in  Publishers'  Aux¬ 
iliary,  published  by  the  Washington, 
D.C.-based  National  Newspaper  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Woodhatch  contended  the  state¬ 
ments  were  a  constitutionally  protected 
opinion,  but  the  appellate  court  said 
the  article  went  beyond  that. 

The  statements  that  “raise  triable  is¬ 
sues  of  fact  for  the  jury”  are  Wood- 
hatch’s  description  of  Moore  as  having 
singlehandedly  driven  the  paper  to  fi¬ 
nancial  ruin;  a  statement  that  imple¬ 


mentation  of  the  free  had  caused  finan¬ 
cial  losses,  and  a  statement  of  the 
amount  Moore  demanded  in  settle¬ 
ment,  the  court  said.  —  AP 

Letter  writer 
reinstated 

A  FEDERAL  APPEALS  Court  has  af¬ 
firmed  the  reinstatement  of  a  South 
Carolina  teacher  who  was  fired  after 
she  criticized  school  officials  in  letters 
published  by  local  newspapers. 

The  three-judge  panel  of  the  4th 
U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  unani¬ 
mously  on  July  26  agreed  with  a  lower 
court  judge’s  ruling  that  the  dismissal 
violated  Margaret  S.  Hall’s  right  of  free 
speech. 

The  Marion  County  School  Board 
fired  her  1991  as  a  special  education 
teacher  at  North  Mullins  Primary 
School  after  she  wrote  a  series  of  letters 
to  the  editor  of  the  weekly  Marion  Star 
&  Mullins  Enterprise.  Her  letters  criti¬ 
cizing  the  board’s  handling  of  funds  also 
appeared  in  the  Florence  Morning 
News  and  the  State. 

William  Foil,  superintendent  of 
schools,  responded  by  purchasing  a 
newspaper  ad  warning  that  people  who 
criticize  their  employers  “will  be  up¬ 
rooted  and  blown  away.”  — AP 


Applications  Invited  For 
Tri-Lateral  Journalist  Exchange 
Canada  -  Mexico  -  United  States 
April  -  June  1995 

The  Institute  of  International  Education,  an  independent  educational  exchange  agency  with 
75  years’  experience,  announces  the  Tri-Lateral  Journalist  Exchange  program  for  Canadian,  Mexican 
and  U.S.  journalists.  This  program  is  sponsored  by  The  Freedom  Forum,  a  financially  independent, 
nonpartisan  international  organization  dedicated  to  fi'ee  press,  free  speech  and  fi'ee  spirit  for  all  people. 
Through  the  program,  journalists  fi'om  the  three  countries  will  sharpen  their  reporting  skills,  study 
key  issues  in  North  American  international  relations,  and  obtain  first-hand  experience  in  each  other’s 
country. 

Recipients  of  the  alLexpense-paid  fellowships  will  spend  three  months  in  the  North  American 
host  country  of  their  choice  on  assignment  to  a  newspaper  or  periodical.  They  will  be  provided  with 
facilities  to  enable  them  to  research  and  write  stories  of  their  choice  for  their  home  publications. 

Selection  criteria: 

1.  At  least  three  years’  professional  experience  as  a  print  journalist  (newspaper  or  periodical). 

2.  Current  employment  (mid-career  level)  with  an  independent  media  organization.  The 
employer  must  support  the  applicant’s  participation  in  the  program,  continue  salary 
during  the  fellowship  and  guarantee  continued  employment  on  return. 

3.  Good  to  excellent  command  of  the  language  of  the  host  country. 

The  deadline  for  receipt  of  completed  applications  is  November  30, 1994. 

For  further  information,  and  to  obtain  an  application,  please  contact: 

Patricia  S.  Link,  Manager,  Tri-Lateral  Journalist  Exchange 
Institute  of  International  Education,  809  United  Nations  Plaza,  New  York,  NY  10017 
Telephone:  212-984-5390  FAX:  212-984-5393 
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by  Hiley  Ward 


Book  Reviews 


"Have  I  Gel  a  Tip  fer  You  .  .  . 
and  Other  Tales  of  Dirty  Secrets, 
Pelitical  Payoffs  and  Corporate 
Scams:  A  Guide  to  Investigative 
Reporting.  Stanley  Penn.  (Dow  Jones 
&  Co.,  World  Financial  Center,  200 
Liberty  St.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10281),  170 
pages. 

Here  are  case  histories  of  nearly  a 
dozen  front-page  investigative  stories, 
with  reprints  of  the  stories,  by  Stanley 
Penn  for  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  In¬ 
cluded  is  an  expose  of  U.S.  organized 
crime  links  to  gambling  in  the  Ba¬ 
hamas.  The  story  brought  Penn,  now 
retired,  and  Monroe  Karmin,  a  Pulitzer 
Prize  for  national  reporting  in  1967. 

The  book  has  a  lot  a  to  do  with 
sources  and  tips  and  judgments  on 
their  use  and  followup.  In  an  introduc¬ 
tion,  Penn  says  each  story  and  case  his¬ 
tory  here  makes  a  point  by  answering 
such  questions  as: 

•  Is  it  too  risky  to  use  as  a  source  a 
person  who  has  an  ax  to  grind? 

•  Is  it  proper  to  base  a  story  on  in¬ 
formation  from  someone  insisting  on 
anonymity? 

•  Is  it  safe  to  rely  on  what  a  source 
says,  or  must  the  reporter  see  a  docu¬ 
ment  for  corroboration? 

•  Can  a  lie  be  justified,  to  induce 
key  figure  to  grant  an  interview? 

To  answer  his  first  question,  Penn 
starts  off  with  the  background  on  his 
story  that  probed  the  tangled  trail  of 
spending  by  Lewis  Rosenstiel,  who 
headed  the  Schenley  liquor  enterprise. 

“It’s  not  every  day  somebody’s  wife 
asks  a  reporter  to  do  an  expose  about 
her  husband,”  Penn  begins.  But  Susan 
Rosenstiel  did  just  that.  “Hubby,  she 
said,  was  a  tax  cheat,  had  defrauded 
shareholders,  and  was  a  pal  of  gangster 
Meyer  Lansky.” 

Penn  decided  to  listen  to  her  and  set 
out  to  verify  by  other  sources  what  he 
could.  He  couldn’t  make  the  mob  con¬ 
nections  stick,  but  did  produce  “The 
Schenley  Saga:  How  the  Personal  Life 
of  Chairman  Entwines  with  Corporate 
Affairs  .  . .  .  ” 

Other  case  histories  and  excerpts  in¬ 
clude  an  expose  of  an  international 
drug  ring  and  in  one  case  a  report  on 
the  faulted  informer  who  promised  he 
could  link  the  timing  of  the  Iranian 
hostages  release  with  the  Reagan  inau¬ 
guration  in  1981.  Penn  decided  that 
the  source  “couldn’t  be  trusted.  There 


were  too  many  unresolved  questions.  I 
gave  up  on  the  story.” 

Legacy  of  Wisdom:  Great 
Thinkers  and  Journalism.  John  C. 
Merrill.  (Iowa  State  University  Press, 
Ames,  Iowa  50014),  187  pages,  $24.95. 

Behind  every  decision,  including 
those  on  ethical  matters,  are  premises 
on  which  the  decisions  are  made. 

Merrill,  whose  longtime  interest  in 
philosophy  has  led  him  in  the  past  to 
produce  books  on  such  subjects  as  ex¬ 
istentialism  and  journalism,  here  seeks 
to  draw  wisdom  from  great  thinkers  on 
how  to  act  as  a  journalist. 

Guiding  lights  range  all  the  way 
from  Confucius  and  Plato  and  Aristo¬ 
tle  to  Soren  Kierkegaard  and  Karl 
Marx  to  modern-day  Robert  Maynard 
Hutchins  and  Eric  Hoffer. 

Merrill  doesn’t  necessarily  endorse 
all  of  the  views  offered  but  notes  at 
least  their  importance.  On  the  darker 
side,  Nicolo  Machiavelli,  which  he  in¬ 
cludes,  Merrill  says,  “The  practical, 
success-oriented,  competitive,  and 
power-hungry  press — at  least  large  por¬ 
tions  of  it — has  found  the  foundations 
set  by  Machiavelli  extremely  useful.” 

And  more  upbeat  about  Machiavel¬ 
li:  “In  line  with  Machiavelli’s  ideas,  the 
journalist  would  not  seek  love,  but  re¬ 
spect.  And  this  would  come  through 
the  exercise  of  power.  Journalism’s 
main  mission,  he  would  say,  is  to  wield 
power,  to  influence  society,  to  shape 
and  help  determine  government.” 

Merrill  is  professor  emeritus  of  jour¬ 
nalism  at  the  University  of  Missouri- 
Columbia. 

Sperlswrilur:  The  Life  and  Times 
ef  Granlland  Rice.  Charles  Foun¬ 
tain.  (Oxford  University  Press,  200 
Madison  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016), 
327  pages,  $25. 

Grantland  Rice  (1880-1954),  the  leg¬ 
endary  sportswriter  who  wrote  a  syndi¬ 
cated  column  for  100  newspapers,  of¬ 
ten  waxed  poetical  in  his  columns.  He 
fashioned  such  memorable  lines  as 
“For  when  the  one  Great  Scorer  comes 
to  write  against  your  name.  He 
marks — not  that  you  won  or  lost  — 
but  how  you  played  the  Game.” 

Rice  is  best  known  for  the  account  of 
the  battle  on  the  gridiron  in  1924  be¬ 
tween  Notre  Dame  and  Army — Army 


lost  13  to  7.  It  began: 

“Outlined  against  a  blue-gray  Octo¬ 
ber  sky,  the  Four  Horsemen  rode  again. 
In  dramatic  lore  they  are  known  as 
Famine,  Pestilence,  Destruction  and 
Death.  These  are  only  aliases.  Their 
real  names  are  Stuhldreher,  Miller, 
Crowley  and  Layden.  They  formed  the 
crest  of  the  South  Bend  cyclone  before 
which  another  fighting  Army  football 
team  was  swept  over  the  precipice  at 
the  Polo  Grounds  yesterday  as  55,000 
spectators  peered  down  on  the  bewil¬ 
dering  panorama  spread  on  the  green 
plain  below.” 

Fountain  gives  considerable  back¬ 
ground  on  the  development  of  the  sto¬ 
ry,  including  the  role  of  a  Notre  Dame 
publicist  who  said  he  gave  Rice  the 
idea  for  the  apocalypse  imagery.  The 
publicist  later  posed  the  four  backfield- 
ers  on  horses  and  made  $10,000  in  sell¬ 
ing  the  pictures. 

Among  significant  details:  Crowley 
“had  the  makings  of  a  fine  boil  on  one 
side  of  his  bloomers,”  the  publicist  said, 
accounting  for  the  way  Crowley  was 
leaning  on  the  horse. 

Sports  fans  will  be  interested  in  the 
strategy  of  Notre  Dame  coach  Knute 
Rockne. 

For  instance,  Rockne  starts  the 
opening  quarter  with  his  second  string 
players,  letting  them  absorb  the  harder 
knocks  of  a  first  quarter  and  to  study 
the  enemy  defense  strategies. 

Fountain  even  compares  other 
writer’s  accounts  of  the  game  with 
Rice’s  famous  prose. 

Much  is  made  of  Rice’s  friendship 
with  fellow  sportswriter  Ring  Lardner. 
When  Rice  set  up  a  golf  game  with 
President  Harding,  he  took  Lardner 
along.  Ever  the  wit,  Lardner  observed 
that  Rice  was  way  ahead  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  and  quipped,  “I’d  rather  be  Rice 
than  President.” 

Fountain,  a  former  reporter  and  tele¬ 
vision  sportscaster,  teaches  journalism 
at  Northeastern  University,  Boston. 


Scripps  awards 
scholarships 

THE  SCRIPPS  HOWARD  Foundation 
announced  that  it  has  awarded  journal¬ 
ism  scholarships  totaling  $416,100  to 
344  students  for  the  1994-95  academic 
year. 
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First  Time 
In  15  Years 

California  Commission  on  Judicial  Performance  to 
hold  a  public  hearing  on  charges  against  a  judge 


FOR  THE  FIRST  time  in  15  years,  the 
California  Commission  on  Judicial 
Performance  is  holding  a  public  hear¬ 
ing  on  charges  against  a  judge. 

Kings  County  Municipal  Court 
Judge  Glenda  Doan  is  accused  of  fail¬ 
ing  to  disclose  her  connection  to  her 
gardener  when  she  presided  over  his 
bail  hearing  on  drug  charges,  failing  to 
report  two  loans  on  her  annual  state¬ 
ment  of  economic  interests,  accepting 
several  allegedly  improper  loans  and 
lying  in  connection  with  a  bankruptcy 
petition. 

Previously,  Doan,  49,  was  cited  twice 


for  judicial  misconduct  during  her  12 
years  on  the  bench. 

In  1979,  the  commission  briefly  held 
an  open  hearing  at  the  request  of 
then-Chief  Justice  Rose  Bird  on  allega¬ 
tions  that  the  California  Supreme 
Court  improperly  withheld  publication 
of  a  ruling  until  after  Bird’s  1978  con¬ 
firmation  election. 

But  that  hearing  was  closed  shortly 
after  it  began  when  Justice  Stanley 
Mosk  sued  to  quash  a  subpoena  order¬ 
ing  him  to  testify. 

The  Supreme  Court  ruled  then  that 
the  commission  should  conduct  its 


hearings  in  secret. 

Voters  in  1988  approved  a  constitu¬ 
tional  amendment  permitting  the  com¬ 
mission  to  hold  public  hearings  in  cas¬ 
es  involving  “moral  turpitude,  dishon¬ 
esty  or  corruption.”  However,  until 
now,  whenever  the  commission  at¬ 
tempted  to  conduct  open  hearings,  the 
judge  being  investigated  managed  to 
get  a  court  order  approving  a  private 
proceeding. 

In  the  case  of  Judge  Doan,  the  com¬ 
mission’s  executive  director,  Victoria 
Henley  said  there  was  no  order  to  close 
the  hearing.  BE^P 
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The  Media  Alliances  Conference 
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November  1-3,  Hyatt  Regency  La  Jolla,  San  Diego,  Calitornia 


Co-sponsoring  Organizations 


Editor6?PuHisher 


The  Kelsey  Group  -^PRODIGY. 


Emerging  technologies  are  creating  an 
unprecedented  number  of  new  media  alliances. 
Some  will  succeed.  Some  will  fail.  Newspapers 
are  already  entering  into  alliances  to  protect  their 
local  franchise.  But  how  do  you  know  which 
technologies  and  applications  offer  newspapers 
the  best  growth  opportunities? 

Why  is  there  an  urgency  for 
newspapers  to  form  alliances  now? 

What  do  Yellow  Pages  and  online  companies 
expect  from  a  newspaper  alliance  partner? 

Will  online  services  be  the  next 
evolutionary  step  for  newspapers? 

If  you  are  a  smaller  newspaper 
publisher,  how  can  you  attract  the 
media  allies  you  need? 

This  is  the  one  conference  which  will  explore  the 
“nuts  and  bolts"  of  existing  and  emerging  media 
alliances  that  work. 

If  you  are  involved  with  strategic  planning, 
marketing,  competitive  analysis  or  new  media 
decision-making  for  newspapers,  industry 
suppliers  or  advertising  agencies,  vou  need  to 


Register  before  September  1  and  pay  $795  (a 
$200  savings).  For  information,  call  Natalie 
Kaye,  609-921-7200.  Or  Fax  609-921-2112. 


Compiled  by  Ian  E.  Anderson 


Newsceode  in  the  News 


Tom  Eason  Qeorge  Blumberg  Stephen  Damish  Tom  Schumaker 


Tom  Eason,  regional  advertising 
manager  at  the  Hartford  Courant,  has 
been  appointed  display  advertising 
manager  at  Fort  Wayne  Newspapers  in 
Indiana. 

Goorgo  Blumberg,  marketing  man' 
ager  for  business  development  of  Gan¬ 
nett  National  Newspaper  Sales,  New 
York,  has  been  promoted  to  marketing 
director  for  business  development. 

Bob  Qualls,  editor  at  the  Baxter  Bui' 
letin  in  Mountain  Home,  Ark.,  has 
been  named  executive  editor. 

Linda  Lolcht,  formerly  of  the 
Batesville  (Ark.)  Guard,  was  appointed 
managing  editor. 

Kevin  Deylo,  executive  managing 
editor  at  the  San  Gabriel  Valley  News¬ 
papers  in  California,  has  been  named 
editor  at  the  Appleton,  Wis.,  Post- 
Crescent. 

Michael  Waller,  editor  in  Apple- 
ton,  becomes  editorial  page  editor. 

Judy  Tayler*Flscher,  manager  of 
the  American  International  Group,  a 
San  Diego  marketing  administrator  for 
the  American  Bureau  of  Shipping,  was 
appointed  marketing  and  promotions 
manager. 

Tina  Susmai  B,  news  editor  at  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  in  Johannesburg,  South 
Africa,  has  been  named  West  Africa 
correspondent. 

Laura  King,  a  newswoman  in 
Tokyo,  was  appointed  Asia  news  editor. 

Ted  Bridls,  a  correspondent  in  Tul¬ 
sa,  Okla.,  was  named  to  the  Evansville, 
Ind.,  bureau. 

Lisa  Holewa,  night  supervisor  in 
Detroit,  was  appointed  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.,  correspondent. 
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Mike  Glarrusse,  AP  newsman  in 
Atlanta,  moves  to  State  College,  Pa. 

Debra  Weedruff ,  assistant  market¬ 
ing  director  at  the  University  of  Ore¬ 
gon,  has  been  named  editor  of  the 
Business  News,  a  biweekly  business 
tabloid  serving  Oregon’s  Lane  County. 

Jee  Anile,  advertising  director  at  the 
Greensboro,  N.C.,  News  &  Record, 
has  been  named  advertising  director  at 
the  Virginian' Pilot  and  Ledger'Star, 
Norfolk,  Va. 

Jenalhan  Angler  IV,  business  man¬ 
ager  at  Congressional  Quarterly  Inc., 
has  been  appointed  general  manager  of 
the  Chronicle,  the  daily  newspaper  of 
Duke  University,  and  chief  financial 
officer  of  the  Duke  Student  Publishing 
Co.  Inc. 

Florence  Richards,  CityLine  man¬ 
ager  at  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram 
&  Gazette,  has  been  named  head  of 
operations  for  San  Francisco  CityLine, 
the  voice  information  service  of  the 
San  Francisco  Chronicle  and  San  Fran' 
cisco  Examiner. 

Frances  Breudy  Langbecker,  vice 
president/advertising  director  of  the 
Atlantic  Monthly  magazine,  has  been 
promoted  to  national  advertising  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  New  York  Daily  News,  a  sis¬ 
ter  publication. 

David  Siringer,  publisher  of  the 
Lompoc  (Calif.)  Record,  has  been 
named  publisher  of  the  Vallejo  (Calif.) 
TimeS'Herald.  Both  belong  to  the 
Donrey  Media  Group. 

He  succeeds  Jimmie  Jones,  who 
retired. 


Ren  Heffer,  production  manager 
at  the  West  Hawaii  Today  in  Kailua- 
Kona,  takes  over  in  Lompoc. 

Slephen  Damish,  assistant  city  edi¬ 
tor  at  the  Brockton,  Mass.,  Enterprise, 
has  been  promoted  to  city  editor. 

Tern  Schumaker,  who  was  with 
Newspapers  of  New  England,  has  been 
named  publisher  of  the  Florida  Keys 
Keynoter. 

He  served  as  publisher  of  the 
Holyoke  (Mass.)  Transcript-Telegram 
and  Greenfield  (Mass.)  Recorder  during 
his  11-year  stint  in  New  England. 

Jack  Kneece,  assistant  managing  ed¬ 
itor  at  the  Fairbanks  (Alaska)  Daily 
News-Miner,  has  been  promoted  to 
managing  editor. 

Greg  McLean  has  been  named  ad¬ 
vertising  director  at  the  StarPhoenix  in 
Saskatoon,  Saskatchewan. 

Reberl  Picard,  a  specialist  in  media 
economics  and  government  communi¬ 
cations  policies,  has  been  named  chair 
of  the  California  State  University, 
Fullerton,  communications  department. 

Aaren  Cehen,  associate  director  of 
communications  and  publications 
manager  at  Northwestern  University’s 
J.L.  Kellogg  Graduate  School  of  Man¬ 
agement,  has  been  named  editor  of  the 
JUF  News,  the  monthly  newspaper  of 
the  Jewish  United  Fund-Jewish  Feder¬ 
ation  of  Metropolitan  Chicago. 

Lou  Kllxer,  a  two-time  Pulitzer  Prize 
winner,  has  been  appointed  an  inves¬ 
tigative  editor  at  the  Denver  Post. 
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Obituaries 


Mark  Acuff,  54,  publisher  of  the 
Casa  Grande,  Ariz.,  Southwest  Pioneer 
and  former  publisher  of  the  New  Mexi¬ 
co  Independiente,  died  Aug.  6. 

Thomas  Barrett,  83,  retired  city  edi¬ 
tor  at  the  Shenandoah  (Pa.)  Evening 
Herald,  died  July  14  at  his  home  in 
Shenandoah. 

Marvin  "Pa"  Boerschinger,  90,  a 

retired  Chicago  newspaper  circulation 
division  manager,  died  July  25  in  Sun¬ 
rise,  Fla. 

Jacques  (Jack)  Caldwelli,  80,  a  re¬ 
tired  Scripps  Howard  executb  e,  died  of 
a  heart  attack  July  28  in  Ponte  Vedra 
Beach,  Fla. 

Anthony  Catella,  75,  a  former  news¬ 
man  with  the  Associated  Press  in 
Washington,  died  of  a  stroke  Aug.  17. 

George  Cornell,  74,  the  dean  of 
American  religion  writers  whose 
columns  for  the  Associated  Press 
brought  theological  issues  to  newspa¬ 
per  readers  for  more  than  43  years, 
died  of  heart  problems  Sept.  8  in  Man¬ 
hattan. 

In  April,  the  Religion  Newswriters 
Association  voted  to  create  an  annual 
award  for  religion  reporting  in  his  hon¬ 
or. 

John  Dugan  Jr.,  67,  retired  manag¬ 
ing  editor  at  the  Greeley  (Colo.)  Tri¬ 
bune,  died  July  23  in  Greeley. 

Bernard  Farrell,  85,  who  started 
working  for  the  Associated  Press  as  a 
Morse  code  operator  in  1926  and  rose 
to  become  a  communications  executive 
in  AP’s  New  York  headquarters,  died 
July  18. 

William  Finlay,  76,  retired  Boston 
Globe  artist,  died  July  18. 

Jerry  Healey,  86,  former  mid-west 
editor  for  Editor  &  Publisher  and  Inter¬ 
national  News  Service,  died  Aug.  23  in 
Tucson,  Ariz. 

Patricia  Hemenway,  67,  editor  of 
the  now-defunct  Hartford  Times  Sun¬ 
day  magazine,  died  Aug.  6. 

Harry  Hear  ns,  90,  former  reporter  at 
the  Woonsocket  (R.l.)  Call,  Worcester 


(Mass.)  Telegram  and  Meriden 
(Conn.)  Record,  died  Aug.  5  in 
Wallingford,  Conn. 

Fred  Maynall  Learned,  84,  a  for¬ 
mer  editor,  medical  writer  and  colum¬ 
nist  at  the  Pittsburgh  Press-Republican, 
died  July  18. 

Jehn  Martin,  86,  former  editor  at  the 
Clarksburg  (W.Va.)  Telegram,  died  July 
11. 

Geerge  Mays,  52,  city  editor  at  the 
Staunton,  Va.,  Daily  News  Leader, 
died  July  17  following  heart  surgery. 

Nell  Mehler,  65,  a  longtime  Chicago 
Tribune  reporter  who  was  currently  as¬ 
signed  to  the  newspaper’s  DuPage 
County  bureau,  died  Aug.  8  in  West¬ 
ern  Springs,  111. 

Victor  Pasche,  90,  the  first  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Guild,  died  July  28  in  Seattle. 

Nathan  Pelewetzky,  72,  editor  of 
AP  Newsfeatures,  died  in  his  sleep 
Aug.  8  in  Manhattan. 

Ethel  Prince,  93,  she  served  in  vari¬ 
ous  capacities  over  35  years  during 
family  ownership  of  the  New  Milford 
(Conn.)  Times,  died  July  24. 

Otte  Prins,  86,  retired  photographer 
and  former  head  of  the  Philadelphia  In' 
quirer  photography  department,  died 
July  16. 

Bruce  McKenzie  Ronald,  69,  a  re¬ 
tired  Detroit  News  pressman,  died  of 
complications  of  a  stroke  July  22  in  De¬ 
troit. 

Leslie  Eugene  Snow,  74,  former  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  at  the  Brattleboro 
(Vt.)  Reformer,  died  July  10. 

E.  Malcolm  Stannard,  84,  former 
executive  editor  at  the  Willimantic 
(Conn)  Chronicle,  died  July  27  in  Co¬ 
lumbia,  Conn. 

Earlier,  he  was  editorial  page  editor 
at  the  now-defunct  Hartford  Times. 

Jehn  William  Thels,  who  covered 
presidents  from  FDR  through  Gerald 
Ford  for  International  News  Service, 
United  Press  International  and  Hearst 


Newspapers,  died  of  Parkinson’s  dis¬ 
ease  July  23. 

Ellzahelh  Swayne  Yamashita,  67, 

a  former  director  of  the  University  of 
Oklahoma’s  Herbert  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism  and  chairwoman  of  the  journalism 
school  at  Michigan  State  University, 
died  of  a  heart  attack  July  19  in  Hon¬ 
olulu. 

Willard  Yarbrough,  79,  a  longtime 
newspaperman  and  former  Associated 
Press  editor,  died  July  13. 

He  retired  after  18  years  as  a  re¬ 
porter  at  the  Knoxville  (Tenn.)  NewS' 
Sentinel. 


Reporters  not 
immune  in 
criminal  cases 

REPORTERS  ARE  NOT  immune  from 
testifying  in  criminal  eases  and  their 
notes  may  be  subpoenaed  in  such  pro¬ 
ceedings,  according  to  the  Texas  Crimi¬ 
nal  Appeals  Court. 

The  appeal  was  made  after  Fort  Bend 
District  Attorney  John  Healey,  Jr.  sub¬ 
poenaed  four  Houston  television  re¬ 
porters  and  their  tapes.  The  action  was 
in  connection  with  the  four’s  interview 
of  a  mortuary  owner  accused  of  refusing 
to  move  the  body  of  a  cancer  victim 
from  his  son’s  apartment  in  a  dispute 
over  cremation  fees. 

Healey  appealed  after  the  subpoenas 
were  quashed  by  a  lower  court.  Attor¬ 
ney  Joel  White,  representing  station 
KRIV,  told  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Foundation  of  Texas  that  the  U.S.  5th 
Circuit  Court,  as  well  as  10  other  circuit 
courts,  have  recognized  reporters’  privi¬ 
lege  except  in  narrow  circumstances. 

Healey  lauded  the  appellate  decision, 
saying  that  it  puts  reporters  under  the 
same  obligation  as  others  who  have  in¬ 
formation  about  a  crime. 

The  TV  stations  have  requested  a  re¬ 
hearing. 

In  another  Texas  case,  the  5th  Cir¬ 
cuit  Court  upheld  a  federal  district 
court  judge’s  ruling  that  a  reporter  could 
not  contact  jurors  without  the  court’s 
permission  after  the  verdict  in  a  money 
laundering  trial. 

The  Brownsville  Herald  had  asked 
the  circuit  court  to  overturn  the  ruling. 
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Advertising/Promotion 

Rate  differential 
up  at  the 

larger  newspapers 

But  the  difference  between  national  and  retail  ad 

rates  is  down  at  most  smaller  papers,  according  to  a 

study  by  the  American  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies 


by  Dorothy  Qiobbe 

THE  DIFFERENTIAL  BETWEEN  na¬ 
tional  and  retail  advertising  rates  in¬ 
creased  at  the  largest-circulation  daily 
newspapers  while  declining  at  smaller 
newspapers  during  1993,  according  to 
the  latest  American  Association  of 
Advertising  Agencies  Newspaper  Rate 
Differential  report. 

The  overall  average  general-to-retail 
rate  differential  was  74.61%,  a  decrease 
of  one  quarter  of  one  percent  from 
1991.  The  differential,  expressed  as  a 
percentage,  reflects  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  rates  charged  to  general  (na¬ 
tional)  advertisers  and  rates  charged  to 
retail  (local)  advertisers. 

For  its  study,  the  AAAA  measured 
the  rate  charged  for  an  annual  contract 
of  1,000  inches  per  year,  or  its  closest 
equivalent.  Newspapers  were  grouped 
into  five  circulation  categories:  over 
250,000,  100,000  to  250,000,  50,000  to 
100,000,  25,000  to  50,000,  and  under 
25,000.  Rates  for  1,338  newspapers 
were  used  in  the  report,  278  more  then 
in  1991,  the  last  time  the  rates  were 
measured  by  the  AAAA. 

The  national/retail  rate  disparity  is 
of  “serious  concern”  to  advertising 
agencies  and  their  clients,  said  a  state¬ 
ment  from  AAAA  that  was  released 
with  the  report. 

The  Newspaper  Association  of 
America  also  included  a  statement 
with  the  report  that  detailed  two  re¬ 
cent  initiatives  —  the  Newspaper  Na¬ 
tional  Network  and  its  accompanying 
one  order/bill  processing  service.  The 
statement  said  the  NAA  is  “  .  .  .  com¬ 
mitted  to  addressing  the  many  needs  of 


“We  keep  seeing  a  rate  differential  and 
our  studies  show  it’s  getting  wider.  I 
don't  know  where  this  is  going,  but  it 
does  not  please  national  advertisers.” 
—  Jack  Cohen,  vice  president  of  print 
and  outdoor  media  buying  at  DDB 
Needham 


newspaper  advertisers.” 

Jack  Cohen,  vice  president  of  print 
and  outdoor  media  buying  at  DDB 
Needham,  said  he  was  “not  surprised” 
by  the  results  of  the  study. 

“I’ve  never  understood  the  differen¬ 
tial,”  he  said.  “If  the  commitment  level 
is  the  same,  it’s  only  fair  to  have  the 
same  rate  for  the  same  space.” 

“We  keep  seeing  a  rate  differential 
and  our  studies  show  it’s  getting  wider,” 
Cohen  added.  “I  don’t  know  where  this 
is  going,  but  it  does  not  please  national 


advertisers.  If  rates  were  more  equi¬ 
table,  I  think  the  papers  would  get 
more  national  business,  but  it  has  to  be 
done  throughout  the  industry,  not  just 
one  or  two  papers.” 

For  the  45  newspapers  measured  in 
the  over  250,000  circulation  category, 
the  average  national  rate  was  107.23% 
higher  than  the  average  retail  rate,  a 
12.7%  increase  over  1991. 

The  New  York  Post  had  the  highest 
general-to-retail  differential,  at 
231.66%,  according  to  the  study.  The 
Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star  had  the  sec¬ 
ond-highest  differential,  at  194.93%. 
The  Newark  Star-Ledger,  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  Times,  and  Tampa  Tribune  had 
the  third,  fourth  and  fifth  highest  dif¬ 
ferentials,  at  184.06%,  170.48%,  and 
150.20%,  respectively. 

As  a  group,  the  100,000  to  250,000 
circulation  newspapers  experienced  a 
16%  differential  increase,  the  highest 
rate  of  increase  in  all  circulation  cate¬ 
gories,  for  an  average  differential  of 
91.43%.  The  Greenville  (S.C.)  News- 
Piedmont  lead  with  179.44%.  The  Des 
Moines  Register,  State,  Columbia,  S.C., 
Charlotte  (N.C.)  Observer,  and  Albany 
Times  Union  followed,  at  169.55%, 
150.70%,  146.41%,  and  144.87%  in¬ 
creases,  respectively. 

The  114  newspapers  measured  in  the 
50,000  to  100,000  circulation  group  ex¬ 
perienced  a  differential  decline  of 
2.3%,  to  61.06%.  The  highest  differen¬ 
tial  in  the  group  belongs  to  the  Spring- 
field  (Mo.)  News-Leader,  at  126.79%. 
Following  are  the  Times,  Shreveport, 
La.,  Pensacola  (Fla.)  News  Journal, 
Contra  Costa  Times,  Walnut  Creek, 
Calif.,  Star-Free  Press,  Ventura,  Calif., 
at  126.24%,  126.03%,  123.28%,  and 
117.15%,  respectively. 

The  25,000  to  50,000  circulation 
group,  comprised  of  228  newspapers, 
experienced  a  2.1%  differential  decline, 
to  62.40%.  The  Williamsport  (Pa.) 
Sun-Gazette  had  the  biggest  rate  dif¬ 
ferential,  at  272.06%.  The  Florence 
(S.C.)  Morning  News,  Albany  (Ga.) 
Herald,  Cumberland  (Md.)  Times- 
News,  and  Annapolis  (Md.)  Capital 
follow,  at  194.41%,  190.62%,  180.76%, 
and  163.12%,  respectively. 

Newspapers  with  circulations  under 
25,000  experienced  a  15.3%  differential 
decrease,  the  biggest  decline  in  all  cir¬ 
culation  categories.  The  under-25,000 
group  also  had  the  lowest  average  dif¬ 
ferential,  at  55.01%. 
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Jay  Zitz  named 
president,  CEO  of 
Newspapers  First 

Dun  &  Bradstreet  executive  replaces 
G.  Kingsley  Anthony,  who  left  in  June  after 
a  long  affiliation  with  the  organization 


by  Dorothy  Qiobbe 

THE  NEWSPAPERS  FIRST  board  has 
named  Jay  Zitz  president  and  chief  ex¬ 
ecutive  officer,  effective  Sept.  6. 

Zitz  replaces  G.  Kingsley  Anthony, 
who  left  in  June  after  a  long  affiliation 
with  the  member-owned  newspaper 
rep  firm. 

In  a  statement,  John  Williams,  exec¬ 
utive  vice  president  of  the  Seattle 
Times  and  a  member  of  the  News¬ 
papers  First  board  and  executive  com¬ 
mittee,  said  Zitz  “brings  a  unique  blend 
of  sales  and  client  experience  that  will 
allow  him  to  lead  Newspapers  First  for¬ 
ward  into  a  new  level  of  customer  re¬ 
sponsiveness  and  service  on  behalf  of 
our  member  newspapers.” 

Most  recently  Zitz  was  the  executive 
vice  president  of  marketing  for  North 
American  information  services  for 
Dun  &  Bradstreet. 

Previously  he  was  the  senior  vice 
president  for  Gannett  Outdoor,  and  he 
has  also  held  marketing  positions  at 
Bristol-Myers,  Heublein  and  Procter  & 
Gamble  Co. 

In  an  interview  Williams  said  that 
Zitz  is  a  “proven  leader”  with  “exten¬ 
sive  experience  in  developing  packages 
for  advertisers  and  packages  that  the 
membership  will  buy  into.” 

Industry  executives  said  that  Zitz 
takes  over  at  a  pivitol  time  for  News¬ 
papers  First. 

Soon  after  Anthony  announced  that 
he  would  step  down.  Times  Mirror  Co. 
said  it  would  leave  the  organization, 
taking  its  eight  newspapers  which  were 
said  to  account  for  approximately  20% 
of  Newspapers  First’s  revenue. 

Though  they  were  said  to  be  unre¬ 
lated,  the  two  events  prompted  a  two- 
day  July  meeting  of  Newspapers  First 
members  to  discuss  the  direction  of  the 
organization,  according  to  Williams, 
who  attended  the  meeting. 

Representatives  from  many  of  the 
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Knight -Ridder  Inc.  newspapers  and  all 
of  the  independent  newspapers  attend¬ 
ed,  he  said. 

“It  was  an  attempt  to  make  sure  the 
organization’s  direction  is  well-de¬ 
fined,”  Williams  said. 

At  the  meeting,  members  agreed 
that  Newspapers  First  is  still  a  viable 
idea  and  that  “everyone  would  stay 
with  the  program,”  he  said. 

Williams  added  that  Newspapers 
First  will  continue  to  promote  its  Big 
&  Easy  network,  which  recently  ran  its 
its  first  flight  of  advertisements  for 
three  drug  and  remedy  products  (E&P, 
Aug.  6,  p.  24). 

At  the  time  of  the  Times  Mirror  an¬ 
nouncement,  many  in  the  industry 
speculated  that  remaining  members 
would  be  forced  to  contribute  higher 
fees  to  compensate.  Williams  said  that 
the  dues  structure  is  “still  being  worked 
on.” 

Medium  and  smaller-circulation 
Knight-Ridder  newspapers  will  watch 
developments  carefully. 

While  most  are  content  with  News¬ 
papers  First,  some  are  exploring  other 
options. 

Newspaper  departures? 

Representatives  of  the  State,  a  134,288- 
circulation  newspaper  in  Columbia, 
S.C.,  recently  met  with  rep  firm  Sawyer 
Ferguson  Walker  in  an  effort  to  “find 
out  what  would  be  the  best  option  for 
us  if  we  were  to  switch,”  said  Mort 
Goldstrom,  display  manager. 

“We  have  kept  our  options  open,” 
Goldstrom  said. 

“We,  like  everyone  else,  are  waiting 
to  see  what  a  new  CEO  means  for 
Newspapers  First.” 

Goldstrom  said,  “I  happen  to  think 
Newspapers  First  is  a  pretty  good  firm, 
but  if  they  turn  around  and  say  they’re 
not  going  to  do  small  papers  anymore, 
we’re  going  to  have  to  decide  the  best 
thing  for  our  newspaper.” 


Publicitas  expands 
one  order/one  bill 
client  base 

by  Dorothy  Qiobbe 

AS  PART  OF  a  push  to  expand  its 
client  base,  Publicitas  Advertising  Ser¬ 
vices  Inc.  will  provide  one  order/one 
bill  processing  for  the  recently  formed 
Tri-State  Network. 

Publicitas  is  the  one  order/one  bill 
provider  for  the  Newspaper  Associa¬ 
tion  of  America-sponsored  Newspaper 
National  Network,  as  well  as  a  provider 
for  Ampersand,  the  Editor  &.  Publish¬ 
er  Co.  on-line  service. 

Bill  Howard,  president  and  CEO, 
said  that  as  increasing  groups  of  news¬ 
papers  form  networks,  there  is  a  grow¬ 
ing  demand  for  a  comprehensive  third- 
party  processing  service.  Publicitas  has 
contacted  existing  and  potential  net¬ 
works  from  all  over  the  country, 
Howard  said,  adding  that  currently  it  is 
“trying  to  nail  something  in  the  Mid¬ 
west.” 

Publicitas  also  has  developed  a  pack¬ 
age  designed  to  “help  pull  together  a 
network,”  Howard  said.  The  package 
includes  information  about  pricing,  in¬ 
sertion  orders  and  legal  issues  con¬ 
cerning  newspaper  networks. 

“With  the  package  we  can  clone  a 
network,”  Howard  said.  “That  way 
newspapers  don’t  have  to  sit  down  with 
five  lawyers  to  figure  out  how  to  do  it.” 

Howard  said  that  Publicitas  is  “EDI- 
ready”  and  currently  is  testing  elec¬ 
tronic  ordering  and  payment  with 
newspapers  that  are  part  of  the  NNN. 

Publicitas’  sales  effort  will  include 
sales  calls  to  advertising  agencies  and 
their  clients,  Howard  said.  Plans  call 
for  branch  sales  offices  to  be  opened 
later  this  year  in  Los  Angeles,  Miami, 
Chicago  and  Dallas. 

Howard  said  that  even  as  Publicitas 
expands  its  client  base,  it  will  remain 
focused  on  its  processing  service. 

“Our  contract  with  the  NAA  stipu¬ 
lates  that  we  don’t  buy  or  negotiate 
rates,”  Howard  said.  “Even  if  it  didn’t, 
we  wouldn’t  do  it.  We’re  just  interested 
in  processing  orders.” 

When  calling  on  agencies  “we’re 
very  careful  not  to  confuse  them  about 
our  function,  and  the  response  that 
we’ve  gotten  indicates  that  they’re  not 

(See  Publicitas  on  page  38) 
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Good  Citizens 
Make  Good 
Reporters 

That’s  the  message  delivered  by  Washington  Post  syndicated 
columnist  William  Raspberry  in  speech  to  journalism  educators 


by  M.L.  Stein 

TEACH  YOUR  STUDENTS  to  be 
good  citizens,  Washington  Post  syndi¬ 
cated  columnist  William  Raspberry 
urged  an  assemblage  of  journalism  ed¬ 
ucators  in  Atlanta. 

Raspberry  said  he  was  dismayed  by 
how  often  reporters,  particularly  in  big 
cities,  “seem  not  to  care  about  the  city 
they  cover.  They  care  about  breaking 
big  stories  but  not  about  the  civic  im¬ 
pact  of  those  stories.  Indeed,  they  be¬ 
lieve  they  are  not  supposed  to  care. 
Objectivity,  you  know.” 

Speaking  at  the  77th  annual  con¬ 
vention  of  the  Association  for  Educa¬ 
tion  in  Journalism  and  Mass  Commu¬ 
nication  in  Atlanta,  the  urban  affairs 
columnist  offered  the  view  that  objec¬ 
tivity  is  not  always  a  virtue. 

“Accuracy  is,  fairness  is,  but  cynical 
cold-heartedness  masquerading  as  ob¬ 
jectivity  is  not  something  I’d  encour¬ 
age,”  Raspberry  said.  “I  would  want  the 
reporters  in  my  newsroom  to  care 


William  Raspberry 


Sportswriters,  he  continued,  report 
“every  negative  thing  about  the  Red¬ 
skins:  their  too-old,  tight  end,  the 


Raspberry  said  he  was  dismayed  by  how 
often  reporters,  particularly  in  big  cities, 
“seem  not  to  care  about  the  city  they  cover. 
They  care  about  breaking  big  stories  but 
not  about  the  civic  impact  of  those  stories. 


about  the  people  they  report  on  and 
still  retain  the  capacity  to  tell  the  sto¬ 
ry  straight.” 

The  speaker  pointed  to  the  Post 
sports  pages  as  an  example  of  hard-hit¬ 
ting  criticism  mixed  with  optimism 
about  the  teams  it  covers. 


coach’s  bonehead  decision,  the  quar¬ 
terback’s  suspect  arm.  But  you’ll  also 
find  the  good  things  ....  You  will  not 
doubt  that  our  sports  reporters  want 
the  Redskins  to  win.” 

Raspberry  recommended  that  such 
an  approach  he  applied  to  metro  re¬ 


porting  —  using  truths  uncovered  “not 
merely  to  sow  discord  and  to  tear  down 
hut  also  to  spread  hope  and  to  build 
up.” 

With  this  kind  of  reporting,  he  con¬ 
tended,  journalism  could  move  from  a 
profession  into  an  “art  form.” 

However,  Raspberry  asserted  that 
journalism  is  a  trade  before  it  even  be¬ 
comes  a  profession,  that  mastery  of 
craft  should  be  the  initial  goal  of  every 
young  journalist.  They  must  learn  to 
be  “competent  gatherers  of  fact  and 
skilled  interpreters  of  what  they  see,” 
he  added. 

Raspberry  said  the  hostility  in  some 
journalism  schools  between  the  “green 
eyeshades”  and  “chi  squares”  —  nuts- 
and  bolts  practitioners  versus  research 
scholars  —  is  needless. 

He  said  schools  should  continue  to 
encourage  journalism  research  but 
asked  them  also  to  “turn  out  compe¬ 
tent  practitioners  of  our  craft  —  never 
forget  to  pay  attention  to  what  your 
students  will  actually  be  doing  after 
graduation.” 

Favoring  the  combination  of  acade¬ 
mic  instruction  with  practical  experi¬ 
ence,  Raspberry  evoked  the  words  of  a 
Post  recruiter,  who  complained:  “1 
don’t  want  to  talk  to  any  more  students 
with  straight  A  transcripts  and  zero 
clips.” 

Another  AEJMC  speaker,  Ralph 
Lowenstein,  retiring  dean  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Florida’s  College  of  journal¬ 
ism  and  Communications,  predicted 
that  the  future  of  journalism  schools 
and  the  newspaper  business  is  tied  to 
the  electronic  newspaper. 

Noting  that  the  Gainesville  (Fla.) 
Sun,  a  New  York  Times  Co.  paper,  will 
enter  into  a  joint  experiment  with  his 
college  to  produce  a  city-wide  elec- 
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Cop  Probed  For  Allegedly 
Striking  Photographer 

Boston  police  investigating  complaint  that 
officer  slapped  and  verbally  abused  a 
photographer  for  a  black-oriented  weekly 


tronic  newspaper  scheduled  for  Octo¬ 
ber,  Lowenstein  asked:  “So  what  does 
all  of  this  have  to  do  with  journalism 
education?  Everything.  This  is  the 
handwriting  on  the  wall.  This  is  not 
about  hands-on  training,  although  1 
am  sure  students  coming  out  of  this 
new  laboratory  will  have  more  job  of¬ 
fers  that  they  can  accept.  This  is  not 
about  technology  in  the  newsroom,  al¬ 
though  1  feel  in  my  heart  that  it’s 
where  newsrooms  will  be  ten  years 
from  now.” 

What  electronic  publishing  is  about, 
said  Lowenstein,  is  that  it  will  produce 
“more  news,  more  exchanges  of  opin¬ 
ion,  more  photographs  and  more 
knowledge  delivered  in  a  timely  fash¬ 
ion  in  print  —  still  the  most  efficient 
way  of  retrieving  information. 

The  electronic  newspaper,  he  con¬ 
tinued,  also  will  enhance  press  free¬ 
dom  and,  by  multiplying  the  channels 
of  communication,  “give  everyone  who 
reads  a  chance  to  chime  in.” 

Moreover,  he  said,  it  will  help  the 
ecology  by  saving  millions  of  trees. 

Lowenstein  assailed  what  he  termed 
the  “inaction”  of  the  newspaper  indus¬ 
try  to  move  into  electronic  publishing. 

“Take  a  look  at  the  national  publish¬ 
ers  of  electronic  newspapers  and  tell 
me  if  you  see  the  names  of  the  great 
newspaper  companies  in  their  major 
ownership,”  he  said.  “No,  you’ll  see 
IBM,  Sears,  Bell  South,  Bell  Atlantic, 
Time  Warner,  Motorola  and  Macin¬ 
tosh,  all  of  whom  have  about  as  much 
obligation  to  press  responsibility  as 
General  Electric.” 

Lowenstein  claimed  that  electronic 
publishing  is  so  inexpensive  that  most 
journalism  programs  could  experiment 
with  it.  He  suggested  that  journalism 
schools  form  a  network  to  work  togeth¬ 
er  on  such  a  project.  The  universities 
of  Missouri  and  Texas  already  have 
embarked  on  developing  electronic 
newspapers,  he  said. 

“Instead  of  following  the  industry, 
which  has  long  been  our  role  in  this 
sort  of  research,  we  can  lead  it,” 
Lowenstein  said. 

Omaha  to  launch 
TMC  product 

THE  OMAHA  (NEB.)  World^Herald 
will  launch  a  total  market  coverage 
product  in  September  called  Metro  Val¬ 
ues.  The  glossy,  four-color  monthly  will 
be  distributed  in  four  metropolitan  Om¬ 
aha  zones. 


by  Mark  Fitzgerald 

BOSTON  POLICE  DEPARTMENT’S 
Internal  Affairs  Division  is  investigat¬ 
ing  a  complaint  from  Bay  State  Banner 
photographer  Julia  Cheng  that  she  was 
slapped  and  verbally  assaulted  by  a  cop 
while  covering  a  demonstration. 

In  a  formal  complaint  filed  August 
17,  Cheng  said  officer  Joseph  Donovan 
slapped  her  in  the  face  as  she  was  pho¬ 
tographing  a  protest  at  the  Boston 
Coast  Guard  station. 

An  account  of  the  incident  was  car¬ 
ried  in  the  August  18  issue  of  the  Ban¬ 
ner,  a  black-oriented  weekly  newspaper 
in  Boston. 

Editor  and  publisher  Melvin  Miller 
has  said  the  article  stands  as  the  only 
comment  the  newspaper  will  make  on 
the  incident,  according  to  managing 
editor  Robin  Washington. 

“I  was  standing  in  front  of  a  police 
van  to  get  in  position  for  a  picture 
when  he  walked  over  to  me  and  hit  me 
in  the  face,  just  beneath  my  glasses,” 


said  Cheng,  who  is  the  paper’s  lead 
photographer. 

“At  the  same  time,  he  said  to  me, 
‘You  fucking  moron.’  So  1  just  moved 
out  of  his  way  and  continued  taking 
pictures,”  Cheng  said. 

Two  witnesses  confirmed  Cheng’s 
account  in  statements. 

“During  this  incident,  I  saw  an 
Asian  woman  with  a  camera  attempt 
to  take  photographs  of  police  action. 
At  some  point  I  heard  the  same  officer 
shout  in  her  direction,  ‘You  fucking 
moron,  get  out  of  here!’  ”  said  Thom 
Reeves,  chairman  of  the  Social  Science 
Department  at  Roxbury  Community 
College. 

A  police  Internal  Affairs  investiga¬ 
tion  is  underway,  said  lAD  superinten¬ 
dent  Anne  Marie  Doherty. 

Cheng  said  she  did  not  require  med¬ 
ical  treatment  from  the  incident.  “It’s 
important  that  I  file  [the  complaint] 
because  I  was  just  there  doing  my  job. 
This  was  totally  inappropriate,”  Cheng 
said.  lE^P 


Boston  police  officer  Joseph  Donovan  (clutching  flag)  is  under  investigation  for  al¬ 
legedly  striking  Bay  State  Banner  photogapher  Julia  Cheng  in  the  face  after  she 
took  this  photo. 
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News  Tech 

Orders  and 
installations 


Enviresav*  U.S.A. 

Wilmington,  N.C. 

Centralized  waste  treatment  system 
for  chemicals  from  13  photo  processors 
at  the  Orlando  Sentinel.  Waste  water 
collected  in  a  100-gallon  retainer  tank 
is  pumped  through  a  Model  999  treat¬ 
ment  system  that  reduces  the  effluent’s 
silver  content  to  less  than  0.25  mg/liter 
before  discharge. 

Each  processor  has  an  attached  fix¬ 
er  and  water  recirculator  electronically 
controlled  from  a  master  control  box. 

In  addition  to  cutting  city  sewer 
charges  by  60%  and  reducing  waste 
water  contamination,  labor  and  the 
amount  of  chemistry  used,  water  con¬ 
sumption  was  reduced  by  more  than  a 
half-million  gallons  during  the  first 
month.  Effluent  now  amounts  to  2,700 
gallons  of  treated  water,  compared  to 
553,000  gallons  of  untreated  water  be¬ 
fore  installation. 

A  similar  system  also  was  installed 
at  the  Greensboro,  N.C.,  News  & 
Record,  which  reportedly  sells  its  re¬ 
covered  silver. 

Monotype  Systems  Inc. 

Rolling  Meadows,  Ill. 

For  the  New  York  Times ,  two  Adobe 
software  RipExpress  RIPs,  two 
Mono/Logic  Express  interfaces,  two 
LaserPlex  8x8  multiplexers  with  IQ 
software,  an  ExpressMaster  1000  im¬ 
agesetter  (30"/min.  at  1,000  dpi),  400- 
dpi  ProofExpress  4001  roll-fed  thermal 
proofer  and  two  LaserBus  interfaces  to 
existing  imagers. 

The  Times  RIPs  use  the  Sun  Sparc 
10-51  workstation  with  dual  Ethernet 
input  ports.  Separate  networks  for 
Macintosh  and  Atex  PostScript  sys¬ 
tems  feed  jobs  through  both  image 
processors,  each  equipped  with  Adobe 
PixelBurst  co-processors  to  accelerate 
rendering  of  high-resolution  images. 

Mono/Logic  Express  interfaces  pro¬ 
vide  Level  2  PostScript  to  the  paper’s 
existing  Autologic  Multiplexor  and  im¬ 
agesetters,  status  of  which  Monotype’s 


IQ  software  continually  polls,  automat¬ 
ically  directing  output  to  the  next 
available  imager.  Combined  firmware 
and  software  allows  APS-6  users  to  ex¬ 
ploit  the  RipExpress’s  Adobe  Config¬ 
urable  PostScript  Interpreter.  Using 
Monotype’s  LaserBus,  the  Times  will 
output  full-page  proofs  to  a  4001  locat¬ 
ed  in  the  editorial  department,  500 
feet  from  the  RIP. 

For  the  Springfield,  Ill.,  State  Jour¬ 
nal-Register,  two  Sun  Sparc-based  Rip- 
Express  RIPs,  a  LaserPlex  4x4  with  IQ 
software,  two  ExpressMaster  1200s 
(25"/min.  at  1,200  dpi)  with  consistent 
film  transport,  automatic  film  loading 
and  Stoesser-based  punch  registration, 
a  ProofExpress,  two  PaperMaster  600 
proofers  and  duplicate  PC-based  ICL 
software  translators  to  convert  the  ex¬ 
isting  front-end  systems’  Autologic 
coding  to  PostScript  output. 

For  the  Chicago  Sun-Times ,  five 
RipExpress  processors  with  PixelBurst, 
duplicate  ICL-to-PostScript  transla¬ 
tors,  LaserPlex  8x8  with  IQ  software, 
two  ExpressMaster  1200s  with  punch 
register  and  on-line  processors,  Laser- 
Bus  interfaces  to  four  plain-paper 
proofers  and  integration  of  two  MGS3 
OPI  servers. 

In  Malaysia,  an  integrated  color¬ 
imaging,  pagination  and  output  system 
valued  at  more  than  a  half-million 
British  pounds  is  going  into  Kuala 
Lumpur’s  M-month-old  Sun.  Compo¬ 
nents  include  two  RipExpress  software 
RIPs  driving  a  wide-measure  Express- 
Master  1200,  an  80-pica  Eclipse  image 
recorder  and  two  PaperMaster  600s, 
linked  by  a  four-channel  LaserPlex; 
MGS3  OPI  graphics  management  to 
manage  the  flow  of  high-resolution 
color  data;  PC-based  word  processing 
linked  directly  by  QED  Technology’s 
Q-Trans  to  Q-Edit  software  running 
within  QuarkXPress  to  manage  page 
copyflow;  also,  page  editor,  copy  editor, 
editor  and  graphics  terminals  connect¬ 
ed  to  a  Sun-based  “Page  Server.” 

RipExpress  and  ExpressMaster  1200 


with  built-in  customized  punch  mech¬ 
anism  and  on-line  processor  at  The 
Print  Works,  Staverton,  England, 
printer  of  color  pages  for  two  North- 
cliffe  Newspaper  Group  evening 
tabloids,  the  Cheltenham  Echo  and 
Gloucestershire  Citizen. 

ProPross  Solutions 

East  Hanover,  N.J. 

Model  3990  imagesetting  systems 
(13.3"  capstan  recorder  and  Adobe 
Mac-based  software  RIP)  for  full-page 
output  with  color  at  California’s  Grass 
Valley  Union  and  Tahoe  Daily  Tribune , 
South  Lake  Tahoe.  Both  Swift  news¬ 
papers  also  produce  several  non-daily 
publications. 

Nearer  the  Bay  Area,  the  Vacaville 
Reporter  acquired  a  complete  Macin¬ 
tosh-based  Varityper  Publishing  Sys¬ 
tem  and  Series  6000  imagesetter  with 
Adobe  Emerald  RIP  through  the  Pre- 
Press  Direct!  direct  mail  company. 

PrePress  Direct!  also  supplied  a  Pan¬ 
ther  imagesetting  system  with  Mac- 
based  Adobe  PostScript  Level  2  soft¬ 
ware  RIP  at  the  Times-Argus,  Barre, 
Vt.,  which  uses  the  system  for  all  edi¬ 
torial  color  images  and  some  color  ads. 

The  Bend,  Ore.,  Bulletin  installed  a 
complete  color  solution  that  includes  a 
desktop  drum  scanner,  Macintosh- 
based  front-end  system  and  Model 
5860  drum  and  18"-wide  capstan 
recorders  driven  by  an  Adobe  RIP  with 
Tegra-Varityper  ESCOR  screening. 

Tecsa  Ltd. 

Diss,  England 

Installation  of  two  TS2070s  with 
Tecsa  Adlib  Scannit  software  to  scan 
color-separated  advertising  film  into  a 
Macintosh  network  for  full  pagination 
at  News  International’s  Wapping  plant 
(Times,  Sunday  Times,  various  supple¬ 
ments,  Sun,  Today,  News  of  the 
World).  Tecsa  modified  the  flatbed 
scanners  to  incorporate  the  customer’s 
punch  register  system.  Scans  are  made 
to  a  Hyphen  OPI  server,  which  creates 
view  files  for  page  layout  and  high-res¬ 
olution  files  for  RIPping  and  Orbotech 
output.  Black-and-white  ads  are  digi¬ 
tized  on  two  Eskofot  2540  scanners. 

Express  Newspapers  PLC,  London, 
ordered  a  third  TS2050  to  scan 
agency-supplied  mono  artwork  into  its 
proprietary  page  makeup  system  for  the 
Daily  Express,  Sunday  Express  and 
Daily  Star. 
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Vendor  appointments 

Who’s  where  at  newspapers’  suppliers 


Edward  Naylan  was  appointed  i 
product  management  vice  president  at 
ECRM,  Tewksbury,  Mass.,  where  he  is 
in  charge  of  development  and  manage¬ 
ment  of  new  and  existing  products. 
Most  recently  ECRM’s  product  engi¬ 
neering  vice  president,  Neylan  has 
held  various  development  and  engi¬ 
neering  positions  since  joining  the 
firm  in  1988. 

Neylan  earlier  worked  for  Xeta  Inc., 
Itek  Corp.,  Applied  Digital  Data  Sys¬ 
tems  and  Linotype  Co. 

David  Francoeur  ,  formerly  a  senior 
manager  at  Digital  Equipment  Corp. 
and  Secure  All  Inc.,  was  named  North 
American  operations  vice  president  at 
ESE  Inc.,  Bedford,  Mass.,  the  U.S.  af¬ 
filiate  of  Editorial  Systems  Engineering 
B.V.  The  software  developer  and  sys¬ 
tems  integrator,  headquartered  in 
Spain  and  the  Netherlands  and  with 
offices  in  the  U.K.,  said  the  appoint¬ 
ment  “represents  a  renewed  commit¬ 
ment”  to  the  North  American  market. 

In  a  Fuji  Photo  Film  U.S. A.  reorganiza¬ 
tion,  Stan  Fraimvth  was  promoted 
to  vice  president  of  a  new  Industrial 
Imaging  Group  comprising  the  Graph¬ 
ic  Systems  and  Micrographic  divisions 
(which  still  operate  as  separate  enti¬ 
ties).  He  continues  to  lead  the  Graphic 
Systems  Div.  from  its  Itasca,  Ill.,  head¬ 
quarters.  Elmsford,  N.Y.-based  Micro¬ 
graphics  is  now  the  Document  Prod¬ 
ucts  Div.,  managed  by  vice  president 
Ken  Kopald,  who  reports  to  Freimuth. 
Fuji  Photo  president  Osamu  Inoue  said 
the  change  resulted  from  the  two  in¬ 
dustries’  transition  to  a  digital  future. 
Since  joining  Fuji  in  1983,  Freimuth 
has  run  the  division  responsible  for 
graphic  arts  films,  printing  plates, 
processors,  color  proofing  systems,  mo¬ 
notone  scanners  and  reprographic 
products. 

Pelar  Lee  was  promoted  to  customer 
service  manager  at  Hoechst  Printing 
Products  North  America,  Branchburg, 
N.J.,  with  responsibilities  that  include 
telemarketing  operations.  He  joined 
Hoechst  Canada  in  1984,  working  in 
accounts  payable,  inventory  control 
and  customer  service  before  moving  up 


to  sales  administration  supervisor  at 
the  Willowdale,  Ontario,  offices.  Earli¬ 
er  with  Hoechst  Hong  Kong  for  15 
years,  Lee  also  briefly  served  as  govern¬ 
ment  information  officer  at  Hong 
Kong’s  international  airport. 

Joe  Francis  signed  on  as  western  re¬ 
gional  sales  manager  with  Advanced 
Technical  Solutions  Inc.,  No.  Andover, 
Mass.,  supplying  enhancements  and 
service  for  older  publishing  systems 
and  the  ATS  Osiris  11  system  for  net¬ 
worked  PCs  and  Macintoshes  with 
publishing  database.  Francis  spent  10 
years  with  Camex/DuPont  and  worked 
for  Compugraphic  and  Harris. 

Roy  McNamara  was  appointed  pro¬ 
ject  engineer  at  Sun  Chemical  Co.’s 
US  Ink,  E.  Rutherford,  N.J.  A  member 
of  the  customer  service  engineering 
group  for  two  years,  he  works  in  equip¬ 
ment  evaluation  and  placement, 
C.A.R.  analysis  and  purchasing,  plant 
refurbishing  and  layout  and  manufac¬ 
turing  processes. 

Before  joining  US  Ink,  McNamara 
worked  at  several  firms  as  a  specialist 
in  pipe  design  and  stress  and  support 
analysis.  He  also  taught  engineering 
statistics  and  fluid  mechanics. 

US  Ink  also  named  Koith  Roborts 
as  Midwest  manufacturing  manager, 
responsible  for  manufacturing,  distrib¬ 
ution  and  quality  control  at  plants  in 
St.  Louis,  which  he  formerly  managed, 
Cincinnati,  his  new  headquarters,  and 
Chicago,  where  he  began  his  career 
with  Sun  Chemical’s  General  Printing 
Ink  Division  in  1987.  The  company’s 
Midwest  region  serves  newspapers  in 
13  states. 

In  his  four  years  at  CPI’s  suburban 
Chicago  plant,  Roberts  advanced 
through  several  engineering  assign¬ 
ments  to  the  post  of  assistant  manufac¬ 
turing  manager.  He  was  named  St. 
Louis  plant  manager  in  1991. 

Tim  Harting  is  Western  Lithotech’s 
new  technical  sales  representative  in 
Georgia,  Alabama  and  the  Nashville 
area.  He  brings  24  years  experience  in 
graphic  arts  to  his  post  at  the  St. 
Louis-based  company. 

Screen  (USA)  announced  the  follow¬ 


ing  additions  to  its  Screen  (West)  sales 
operation.  Western  regional  sales  man¬ 
ager  Marvin  Laach  holds  the  newly 
created  position  of  business  develop¬ 
ment  manager,  working  with  dealers 
and  value-added  resellers  for  general 
equipment  and  desktop  products. 

Also  named  to  a  new  position  was 
Cary  Rosanbarg.  Formerly  a  Lino¬ 
type-Hell  Co.  district  sales  manager 
and  earlier  with  Varityper  and  Agfa,  he 
is  now  Screen  (West)  regional  direct 
sales  manager. 

Richard  Nicholas  was  named  an 
account  executive.  He  joined  Screen 
(West)  from  Linotype-Hell,  where  he 
sold  color  systems.  He  earlier  worked 
for  Wang  Laboratories  Inc.  and  Com¬ 
pugraphic  Corp. 

Robert  Wotlormann  has  joined 
Hurletron  Inc.,  Danville,  Ill.,  as  its 
Midwest  sales  representative.  An  elec¬ 
trical  engineer,  his  experience  includes 
design  and  sales  of  static  elimination 
and  control  equipment,  with  applica¬ 
tion  and  technical  knowledge  of  rib¬ 
bon  tacking,  stack  tacking  and,  for  the 
company’s  latest  product,  chill  roll 
tacking.  Based  in  Chicago,  Wetter- 
mann’s  territory  also  includes  central 
Canada. 

Bill  Barm  »s  was  named  vice  presi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager  of  Kansa 
Corp.,  overseeing  all  operations  of  the 
Emporia,  Kans.,  subsidiary  of  Baldwin 
Technology. 

Keith  Blackwall,  customer  support 
staffer  for  five  years  at  Baldwin  Tech¬ 
nology’s  Enkel  Corp.,  Rockford,  Ill., 
was  promoted  to  parts  sales  manager. 

Olaf  Saugen,  formerly  senior  direc¬ 
tor  of  international  marketing  at  Atex, 
was  appointed  sales  and  marketing  vice 
president  at  NewsMaker  Systems  Inc., 
Moorpark,  Calif.,  supplier  of  broadcast 
newsroom  software  and  controls. 
Saugen  will  be  based  in  Philadelphia, 
where  he  earlier  worked  as  advanced 
systems  manager  for  Knight-Ridder’s 
two  dailies. 

George  Narad  was  elected  CEO  at 
Boise  Cascade  Corp.,  Boise,  Idaho, 
succeeding  John  Fery,  who  remains 
chairman  through  next  April.  A  board 
member  since  1991,  Harad  joined  the 
company  in  1971,  serving  as  vice  presi¬ 
dent  and  controller,  senior  vice  presi¬ 
dent  and  chief  financial  officer,  execu¬ 
tive  vice  president  and  general  manag¬ 
er  of  the  company’s  paper  business  and 
most  recently  president  and  COO. 
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In  Brief 


Phoenix  papers 
break  ground  for 
new  headquarters 

PHOENIX  NEWSPAPERS  INC.  will 
break  ground  Aug.  31  for  its  new 
Phoenix  Center,  which  will  house  the 
business  and  newsroom  functions  of  the 
Arizona  Republic,  Phoenix  Gazette  and 
the  Arizona  Business  Gazette. 

The  lO'Story,  $32  million  building  is 
part  of  the  revitalization  of  downtown 
Phoenix,  it  was  reported.  Designed  by 
the  architectural  firm  DMJM,  the 
250,000'square'foot  structure  will  in¬ 
clude  a  two-story  high  lobby  with  an  in¬ 
teractive  media  wall  that  will  give  visi¬ 
tors  a  glimpse  of  the  news  gathering 
and  editing  processes. 

At  the  groundbreaking,  PNI  Chari¬ 
ties  will  present  a  $5,000  grant  to 
Thomas  J.  Pappas  Regional  Education 
Center  for  underprivileged  children. 

PNI  opened  its  Deer  Valley  produc¬ 
tion  center  in  1992,  making  a  signifi¬ 
cant  part  of  its  main  building  unusable, 
according  to  publisher  and  CEO  Louis 
Weil  III. 

Rather  than  investing  in  extensive 
and  costly  remodeling,  “constructing  a 
new  building  featuring  the  latest  com¬ 
munication  technology  was  a  better  op¬ 
tion,”  he  added. 

The  company  plans  to  move  into  the 
headquarters  in  the  second  quarter  of 
1996. 

Ex-intern  accused 
of  shooting  reporter 

THE  TABLES  TURNED  on  Biloxi, 
Miss.,  Sun  Herald  police  reporter  Riva 
Brown,  23.  She  became  a  crime  victim 
when,  according  to  police,  a  former  col¬ 
league  shot  and  wounded  her  in  the 
newspaper  parking  lot  as  she  left  work. 

Gulfport  police  charged  Ya-Sin 
Shabazz,  23,  a  Yale  University  graduate 
and  former  newsroom  intern  with 
Brown,  with  aggravated  assault  in  the 
July  18  shooting  and  were  holding  him 
on  $100,000. 

“Why  me?  Why  did  this  happen  to 
me?”  Brown  asked  paramedics  as  she 
lay  wounded  in  her  car,  the  Sun  Her¬ 
ald’s  Alice  Jackson  Baughn  and  Patrick 
Peterson  reported. 

The  Sun  Herald  reported  that  co¬ 


workers  watched  helplessly  as  Brown  lay 
bleeding  in  her  car  and  the  gunman  ap¬ 
peared  to  head  into  the  building,  where 
assistant  managing  editor  Judy  Johnson 
shouted  for  someone  to  call  911  and 
warned  staffers  to  run  for  their  lives.  He 
never  entered. 

Brown,  23,  who  interned  alongside 
Shabazz  in  1989  and  went  to  college  in 
state  on  the  same  Knight-Ridder  schol¬ 
arship,  was  operated  on  for  shotgun 
wounds  in  the  arm,  leg  and  stomach 
and  was  expected  to  recover. 

Shabazz  was  arrested  in  a  gas  station 
nearby  after  police  found  a  shotgun  on 
the  front  seat  of  his  rented  car. 

No  motive  was  cited  for  the  attack, 
but  friends  told  the  paper’s  Jim  Mashek 
that  the  brilliant  local  high  school  stu¬ 
dent  and  talented  football  player  was 
increasingly  troubled.  As  a  Yale  student 
on  a  $20,000  Knight-Ridder  scholarship 
for  minority  employees,  he  interned  as 
a  reporter  at  the  Sun  Herald  in  1988 
and  1989. 

After  graduating  with  a  degree  in  po¬ 
litical  science  and  economics,  he 
worked  for  a  year  at  the  Miami  Herald 
in  advertising  marketing  but  was  fired 
last  September  after  confrontations 
with  co-workers. 

He  returned  to  Mississippi,  where 
the  Sun  Herald,  like  the  Miami  Herald 
a  Knight-Ridder  Inc.  paper,  denied  him 
a  full-time  job  based  on  his  dismissal  in 
Miami. 

Before  the  shooting,  local  pawn  shop 
owners  had  refused  to  sell  him  a  9-mil- 
limeter  semiautomatic  pistol.  It  was  not 
known  where  he  got  the  20-gauge  shot¬ 
gun.  — George  Garneau 

Sightseers  jam 
Chicago  paper^s 
art  fair 

DESPITE  OFF-AND-on  rain  that 
dampened  Saturday  attendance,  some 
945,000  people  attended  this  year’s 
Gold  Coast  Art  Fair  sponsored  by  the 
Chicago  weekly  Near  North  News  on 
the  weekend  of  Aug.  12-14. 

The  fair  featured  the  works  of  600 
artists  from  37  states  and  Canada. 

Near  North  News,  which  bills  itself 
as  the  largest  paid  circulation  weekly  in 
Chicago’s  affluent  Gold  Coast  neigh¬ 
borhood,  is  edited  and  published  by 
Arnie  Matanky. 


Newspaper  Fund 
to  sponsor  business 
reporting  internships 

THE  DOW  JONES  Newspaper  Fund 
has  announced  a  program  to  encourage 
minority  students  to  pursue  careers  as 
business  journalists. 

The  program  begins  next  summer 
and  will  offer  newspaper  internships  to 
as  many  as  10  college  freshmen  and 
sophomores. 

“Business  journalism  is  among  the 
fastest  growing  segments  of  newspapers 
today,  yet  the  number  of  minority  stu¬ 
dents  interested  in  the  area  is  far  too 
small,”  said  Richard  Holden,  executive 
director  of  the  nonprofit  foundation, 
which  is  supported  by  Dow  Jones  &.  Co. 
Inc.  and  other  newspaper  companies. 

Participants  will  be  drawn  from  the 
Urban  Journalism  Workshop  and  will 
be  paired  with  papers  in  their  areas. 

Newspaper  prods 
police  to  grant 
greater  access 

PUSHED  BY  THE  San  Francisco  Ex- 
aminer,  the  city’s  Police  Commission 
has  ordered  greater  public  access  to  po¬ 
lice  reports. 

The  commission  rescinded  a  June  29 
order  that  put  tight  restrictions  on  po¬ 
lice  information  made  available  to  the 
press  and  public. 

“This  is  a  major  victory  for  the  pub¬ 
lic’s  right  to  know  what  their  Police  De¬ 
partment  is  doing,”  said  Examiner  attor¬ 
ney  Roger  Myers. 

Myers  said  the  commission  adopted 
its  June  29  policy  without  giving  the 
public  adequate  notice  as  required  by 
law.  Subsequently,  Myers  informed  the 
commission  and  City  Attorney  Louise 
Renne  that  the  restrictions  violated  the 
state’s  Public  Records  Act  and  the  city’s 
Sunshine  Ordinance.  Commissioners 
then  reviewed  their  decision  and  issued 
new  guidelines  that  allow  police  to 
withhold  facts  only  if  they  can  show 
that  it’s  in  the  public’s  best  interest  to 
do  so. 

“The  commission  completely  re¬ 
versed  course,”  Myers  said.  “They  have 
implemented  just  about  every  revision 
recommended  by  the  Examiner.” 
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Editor  &  Publisher 
U.S.  Media  Stock  Values 


(Weekly  Closing  (Quotes) 


Stock  8/3 1/94 

8/24/94 

8/31/93 

A.H.  BeloCorp.  (NY) 

49.625 

47.75 

47.00 

American  Publishing 

14.25 

13.875 

Capital  Cities/ABC  Inc.  (NY)  ** 

82.125 

79.625 

51.15 

Central  Newspapers  Inc.  (NY) 

27.25 

27.625 

26.25 

Dow  Jones  &  Co.  Inc.  (NY) 

31.625 

31.125 

31.375 

Enquirer/Star  Group  (NY) 

16.50 

16.25 

17.25 

Gannett  Co.  Inc.  (NY) 

50.00 

49.875 

50.75 

Harte-Hanks  Comm.  (NY)  * 

19.00 

18.875 

Knight-Ridder  Inc.  (NY) 

51.875 

52.125 

55.00 

Lee  Enterprises  Inc.  (NY) 

34.75 

34.875 

31.375 

McClatchy  Newspapers  Inc.  (NY) 

26.50 

26.75 

19.75 

Media  General  Inc.  (AM) 

19.125 

29.25 

21.75 

Multimedia  Inc.  (NDQ)  * 

31.375 

30.00 

31.50 

New  York  Times  Co.  (AM) 

24.50 

24.25 

24.00 

Park  Communications  Inc.  (NDQ 

26.75 

25.375 

18.50 

Pulitzer  Publishing  Co.  (NY) 

37.375 

37.75 

33.625 

E.W.ScrippsCo.  (NY) 

28.625 

28.00 

23.875 

Times  Mirror  Co.  (NY) 

33.00 

32.375 

31.50 

Tribune  Co.  (NY) 

53.125 

52.75 

51.25 

Washington  Post  Co.  (NY) 

234.50 

234.25 

220.50 

•  3  for  1  stock  split 

**  10  for  1  stock  split  as  of  6/3/94 

♦  Initial  public  offering  as  of  1 1/3/93  at  $16.50 

»  Initial  public  pffering  as  of  5/5/94  at  $1 3 

Editor  &  Publisher 

Foreign  Media  Stock  Values 

(Weekly  Closing  Quotes) 

Stock 

8/31/94 

8/24/94 

8/31/93 

Hollinger  Inc.  (a) 

13.75 

13.125 

14.25 

(^uebecor  Inc.  Class  A  (a) 

19.50 

19.25 

19.75 

Reuters  (c) 

47.125 

47.125 

34.8125 

Southam  Inc.  (a) 

17.50 

16.875 

16.625 

Thomson  Corp.  (a) 

16.375 

15.625 

15.26 

Toronto  Sun  Publishing  Corp.  (a) 

14.750 

14.75 

12.00 

TorStar  Corp.  (a) 

24.50 

24.00 

22.75 

Pearson  Ltd.  (b) 

6.64 

6.40 

5.04 

News  Corp.  Ltd.  (c) 

54.375 

53.75 

53.375 

(a)  Quotes  are  in  Canadian  dollars 

(b)  Quote  is  in  British  pounds 

(c)  Quotes  are  in  U.S.  dollars 

Prepared  for  E&P  by  Wertheim  Schroder  St  Co.  Inc. 

Media  survival  kit 
now  available 


Cap  Cities  to  sell  weeklies 

CAPITAL  CITIES'ABC  Inc.  has  decided  to  sell  its  New  Eng¬ 
land  Newspaper  Group  and  hired  the  investment  firm  Dirks, 
Van  Essen  &  Associates  to  handle  the  sale.  The  group  in¬ 
cludes  74  weekly  papers  in  Connecticut,  Massachusetts  and 
Rhode  Island. 

John  Peterson,  president  of  the  division,  notified  employ¬ 
ees  in  a  memo  this  month.  He  did  not  say  whether  the  plan 
was  to  sell  the  papers  individually  or  as  a  group. 

Cap  Cities  began  acquiring  the  papers  in  1979.  The  com¬ 
pany  has  grown  dramatically  since  then,  acquiring  the  ABC 
television  network  and  ABC  TV  and  radio  stations  in  1986. 

The  New  England  weeklies  are  said  to  be  profitable  and 
their  business  is  believed  to  have  grown  substantially  this 
year.  Capital  Cities-ABC  declined  to  provide  figures  on  the 
group’s  results. 

The  company  also  owns  10  daily  papers,  including  the 
Kansas  City  Star  and  Fort  Worth  Star- Telegram.  —  AP 

Carrier  thanked  for  saving  woman 

A  14'YEAR-old  newspaper  carrier  received  an  award  recent¬ 
ly  after  rescuing  an  elderly  woman  from  harsh  winter  temper¬ 
atures. 

Joshua  Peterson,  who  delivers  the  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Patriot- 
News,  received  the  V.T.  Curtis  Carrier  Citizenship  Award 
Aug.  4  for  saving  the  life  of  an  81-year-old  woman  while  on 
his  route  last  winter. 

The  woman  broke  an  arm  on  her  icy  driveway  and  was  un¬ 
able  to  move.  She  was  in  critical  condition  when  Peterson 
found  her  after  nearly  three  hours  in  the  sub-zero  cold. 

The  award,  consisting  of  a  plaque  and  a  $50  U.S.  Savings 
Bond,  was  given  by  the  Interstate  General  Circulation  Man¬ 
agers  Association  in  honor  of  Curtis,  a  former  circulation  ex¬ 
ecutive  of  the  Washington  Post.  —  AP 

Arafat  bans  opposition  paper 

PALESTINIAN  AUTHORITIES  HAVE  banned  the  distrib¬ 
ution  of  a  pro-Jordanian  newspaper  in  Gaza  and  Jericho,  rais¬ 
ing  a  storm  of  protest  from  free  press  advocates. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times’  Mary  Curtis  reported  it  was  the 
“first  instance  of  overt  censorship”  by  the  new  Palestinian 
leadership.  Her  account  said  police  seized  all  issues  of  An 
Nahar  when  they  were  trucked  into  Gaza  before  dawn  July  27. 

“This  is  a  policy  of  dark  regimes,”  An  Nahar’s  editor  told 
the  Israeli  daily  Yediot  Aharonot. 

The  ban  is  believed  to  reflect  the  acrimony  between  Pales¬ 
tinian  leader  Yasser  Arafat  and  Jordan’s  King  Hussein. 

“We  cannot  accept  a  collective  punitive  measure  that  sup¬ 
presses  publication  or  distribution  of  a  paper.  Freedom  of  ex¬ 
pression  and  the  press  must  be  respected,”  said  Hanan 
Mikahil-Ashrawi,  a  Palestinian  peace  negotiator  in  the  his¬ 
toric  agreement  on  the  self-rule  of  Gaza  and  Jericho. 

The  Times  said  another  pro-Jordan  publisher,  Nasser  Ed- 
din  Nashashibi,  decided  to  cease  publication  when  learning 
his  paper  also  would  be  banned. 

Yasser  Abed-Rabbo,  minister  of  information  and  culture 
for  the  Palestinian  Authority  in  Gaza,  told  the  Associated 
Press  he  knew  nothing  of  a  ban  on  An  Nahar. 

“We  do  not  approve  of  it,  whether  banning  the  paper  or 
confiscating  it,”  he  said,  adding,  “Freedom  of  the  press  is  sa¬ 
cred.”  — M.L.  Stein 


THE  NONPROFIT  PENNSYLVANIA  First  Amendment 
Coalition  has  published  the  1994  Media  Survival  Kit,  a  74- 
page  booklet  that  aims  to  help  the  media  cope  with  legal  ob¬ 
stacles  in  gathering  and  reporting  the  news. 

It  provides  instant  advice  on  what  to  do  when,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  a  judge  suddenly  closes  a  courtroom,  or  when  a  subpoe¬ 
na  is  issued  for  a  reporter  and  his  or  her  notes. 

The  new  booklet  was  prepared  by  representatives  of  PFAC 
general  counsel  Dechert,  Price  &  Rhoads  of  Philadelphia 
mainly  for  state  news  organizations,  but  it  also  surveys  such 
national  issues  as  gag  orders,  confidential  sources  and  open 
meetings. 
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Syndicates/News  Services 


Foreign  sales  exec 
goes  to  Universal 

John  Klem  was  president  of  Editors  Press  Service, 
the  international  sales  agency  headed  by  his  father 


by  David  As  tor 

UNIVERSAL  PRESS  Syndicate  is 
expanding  its  in-house  international 
sales  efforts  with  the  hiring  of  John  P. 
Klem. 

Klem,  37,  was  the  president  of  Edi¬ 
tors  Press  Service,  which  handles  in¬ 
ternational  sales  for  Universal  and  a 
number  of  other  major  syndicates.  He 
worked  at  EPS  for  17  years,  14  of  them 
on  a  full-time  basis. 

“I  can’t  think  of  anyone  in  the  world 
more  qualified  to  do  what  we  want  him 
to  do  for  us,”  said  Universal  vice  presi¬ 
dent/national  sales  director  Robert 
Duffy,  to  whom  Klem  will  report. 

What  Klem  will  do  is  try  to  increase 
the  syndicate’s  international  business 
even  more.  Universal,  which  is  proba¬ 
bly  the  second  biggest  syndicate  in  the 
country,  already  does  well  abroad  via 
the  efforts  of  EPS  and  people  like  Uni¬ 
versal  director,  international  Henry 
Hartzenbusch. 

Duffy  said  Klem  —  whose  title  is 
managing  director,  international  syndi¬ 
cation  —  will  concentrate  on  newspa¬ 
per  syndication  with  the  help  of  an  ini¬ 
tial  staff  of  at  least  two  people.  Mean¬ 
while,  Hartzenbusch  will  continue  to 
concentrate  on  Universal  books,  li¬ 
censing  and  more. 

As  for  EPS,  Duffy  and  Klem  said 
Universal  will  continue  using  the  61- 
year-old  company  for  the  “foreseeable 
future.”  Universal  has  had  a  relation¬ 
ship  with  EPS  since  the  syndicate  was 
founded  in  1970,  and  Universal  presi¬ 
dent  John  McMeel  and  EPS  chairman 
John  F.  Klem  have  known  each  other 
even  longer. 

John  F.  is  the  father  of  John  R,  so 
there  was  obviously  some  awkwardness 
connected  with  the  son’s  move  to  Uni¬ 
versal. 

“If  he  feels  there’s  a  better  future  for 


John  P.  Klem 


him  there,  it’s  his  decision  to  make,” 
said  the  senior  Klem.  “1  didn’t  inter¬ 
fere,  although  1  asked  him  to  stay.” 

The  professional  parting  was  “ami¬ 
cable,”  he  added.  “We  still  get  along.” 

When  asked  why  he  left  EPS  for 
Universal,  the  junior  Klem  declined  to 
comment.  But  he  agreed  that  the  part¬ 
ing  was  amicable,  and  offered  high 
praise  for  his  father. 

“He’s  one  of  the  all-time  greats  in 
the  business,”  said  John  R,  who  noted 
that  John  F.  was  among  the  “pioneers” 
in  selling  syndicated  features  abroad 
when  he  started  his  career  more  than 
50  years  ago.  Since  then,  he  has  trav¬ 
eled  around  the  world  numerous  times. 

John  F.  also  has  a  daughter  who 
worked  in  sales  for  Universal  during 
the  1980s.  Lisa  Klem  Wilson  is  now 
vice  president/sales  and  marketing  at 
United  Media. 

The  senior  Klem  is  temporarily  as¬ 


suming  the  presidency  of  EPS,  where 
he  has  just  hired  Robert  Ferguson  as 
vice  president/sales  director. 

Ferguson,  48,  is  the  former  editor 
and  president  of  Columbia  Features, 
the  former  managing  editor  of  Tribune 
Media  Services  and  a  former  newspa¬ 
per  executive.  He  also  writes  several 
self-syndicated  columns. 

The  New  York  City-based  EPS, 
which  has  representatives  in  more 
than  60  countries,  is  the  foreign  agent 
for  Universal,  Tribune  Media,  Knight- 
Ridder/Tribune  Information  Ser¬ 
vices,  the  Washington  Post  Writers 
Group,  Cartoonists  &  Writers  Syn¬ 
dicate  and  (in  Latin  America)  Cre¬ 
ators  Syndicate. 

The  Kansas  City-based  Universal 
syndicates  comics  such  as  “Calvin  and 
Hobbes,”  “Cathy,”  “Doonesbury,”  “For 
Better  or  For  Worse,”  “Garfield”  and 
“The  Far  Side”;  columnists  such  as 
Erma  Bombeck,  William  Buckley, 
Roger  Ebert,  Abigail  Van  Buren  and 
Garry  Wills;  and  editorial  cartoonists 
such  as  Pat  Oliphant. 

John  P.  Klem  will  work  out  of 
Kansas  City. 

LATS  has  column 
on  working  women 

A  NEWSDAY  COLUMN  about  the 
challenges  working  women  face  on  the 
job  and  at  home  is  being  offered  by  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  Syndicate. 

The  sometimes  humorous  weekly 
feature  discusses  topics  such  as  career 
demands,  child  care,  age  discrimina¬ 
tion,  and  professional  and  personal  of¬ 
fice  relationships. 

It  is  written  by  Barbara  Kerbel,  who 
is  a  mother  and  the  director  of  corpo¬ 
rate  communications  for  a  major  pub¬ 
lishing  company. 

‘Mini  Page,’  ‘Tank’ 
reach  anniversaries 

“THE  MINI  PAGE”  children’s  feature 
by  Betty  Debnam  of  Universal  Press 
Syndicate  is  celebrating  its  25th  an¬ 
niversary. 

Also,  the  “Tank  McNamara”  sports 
comic  strip  by  Jeff  Millar  and  Bill 
Hinds  of  Universal  has  reached  its 
20th  anniversary. 
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spiritual  queries  are 
answered  in  feature 

A  COLUMN  THAT  answers  spiritual, 
biblical  and  religion-related  questions 
is  being  syndicated  by  Ratner  Media 
&  Associates  (RMA). 

“Monk  at  Large”  is  by  George 
Fowler,  who  was  a  Trappist  monk  for 
20  years,  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  for 
12  and  a  Protestant  university  chaplain 
for  two.  He  also  has  graduate  training 
in  psychology. 

The  columnist  is  the  author  of 
Teaching  Your  Heart  to  Dance  (Wim- 
mer),  which  will  be  out  in  paperback 
this  fall  under  the  title  of  Feed  Your 
Soul  (Simon  &.  Schuster).  Two  other 
books.  The  Dance  of  a  Fallen  Monk 
and  Learning  to  Dance  Inside,  are 
scheduled  for  release  next  year  by  Ad- 
dison-Wesley. 

Fowler  has  been  the  subject  of  fea¬ 
ture  articles  in  papers  such  as  the  At¬ 
lanta  Constitution,  New  York  Times 
and  USA  Today.  His  columns  have  run 
in  papers  such  as  the  Nashville  Ten¬ 
nessean  and  Titusville  (Pa.)  Herald, 
which  reported  that  it  received  more 
letters  to  the  editor  about  “Monk  at 
Large”  than  any  other  column. 

“Polls  show  that  more  and  more 
Americans  are  asking  for  more  incisive, 
educated  and  enlightened  answers  to 
questions  for  which  organized  religion 
is  no  longer  adequate  or  credible,”  said 
RMA  president  Norman  Ratner, 
whose  company  is  located  at  2213 
Westview,  Nashville,  Tenn.  37212. 

‘Mr.  Media’  column 
is  being  syndicated 

A  COLUMN  CALLED  “Mr.  Media”  is 
being  distributed  by  Writers  Collec¬ 
tive. 

Bob  Andelman’s  weekly  feature  dis¬ 
cusses  the  best  and  latest  in  news¬ 
papers,  magazines,  comic  books,  syndi¬ 
cated  radio,  cable  TV,  CD-ROM  prod¬ 
ucts  and  on-line  services. 

Andelman  —  who  encourages  read¬ 
ers  to  interact  with  him  via  his  Com¬ 
puServe  address  —  has  written  for 
newspapers  such  as  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer,  Orlando  Sentinel,  St.  Pe¬ 
tersburg  Times  and  Tampa  Tribune  and 
magazines  such  as  Business  Week, 
Newsweek  and  Redbook. 

The  award-winning  Andelman  has 
also  authored  or  co-authored  three 
books. 

Writers  Collective  —  based  at  2575 
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Ulmerton  Rd.,  Suite  200,  Clearwater, 
Fla.  34622-3364  —  is  a  new  syndicate 
specializing  in  entertainment  articles, 
interviews  and  product  reviews.  It  is 
operated  by  Ron  Boyko. 

‘Forum’  penned  by 
government  leaders 

“WORLD  LEADERS  FORUM”  is  be¬ 
ing  offered  by  tbe  New  York  Times 
Syndicate. 

The  feature  consists  of  commentary 
columns  by  a  different  government 
leader  or  policymaker  each  month. 

Early  byliners  include  former  Mexi¬ 
can  president  Miguel  de  la  Madrid 
Hurtado,  former  Costa  Rican  president 
Oscar  Arias,  former  Australian  prime 
minister  Malcolm  Fraser  and  former 
Portuguese  prime  minister  Maria  de 
Lourdes  Pintasilgo. 

The  columns,  which  are  available  in 
English  and  Spanish,  can  be  ordered 
on  a  contract  or  one-shot  basis. 

Editorial  writers  to 
listen  to  columnists 

SEVERAL  SYNDICATED  columnists 
will  be  among  the  speakers  at  the  Sept. 
21-24  National  Conference  of  Editori¬ 
al  Writers  (NCEW)  convention  in  the 
Pointe  Hilton  Resort,  Phoenix. 

They  include  Paul  Greenberg  of  the 
Arkansas  Democrat-Gazette  and  Los 
Angeles  Times  Syndicate,  Clarence 
Page  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  and  Tri¬ 
bune  Media  Services,  William  Rasp¬ 
berry  of  the  Washington  Post  and 
Washington  Post  Writers  Group, 
and  Ian  Shoales  of  Newspaper  Enter¬ 
prise  Association. 


Opening  remarks  will  be  made  by 
editorial  cartoonist  Steve  Benson  of 
the  Arizona  Republic  and  United  Fea¬ 
ture  Syndicate. 

The  47-year-old  NCEW  is  head¬ 
quartered  in  Rockville,  Md. 

United  is  offering  a 
page  aimed  at  kids 

A  SUNDAY  ACTIVITY  page  for  kids 
is  being  offered  by  United  Feature 
Syndicate  starting  Sept.  11. 

“Hare  Brained  Hobbies”  creates 
challenging  activities  using  well- 
known  storybook  characters.  Activities 
include  a  “John  Henry’s  Steam  Train” 
created  from  an  empty  toothpaste  box, 
a  finger-puppet  “Thumbelina  Theatre” 
made  from  a  tissue  box,  and  more. 

The  page  was  developed  for  United 
by  Rabbit  Ears  Productions,  which 
mixes  classic  tales,  illustrations,  musi¬ 
cians  (such  as  UB40)  and  Hollywood 
narrators  (such  as  Jack  Nicholson, 
Meryl  Streep,  Denzel  Washington  and 
Robin  Williams)  to  produce  award¬ 
winning  children’s  books,  compact 
discs,  audiocassettes  and  videos. 

Rabbit  Ears  has  also  developed  a 
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Copley  News  Service  is  the  new 
syndicate  for  'Taking  Stock,"  the 
popular  financial  column  by  Malcolm 
Berko. 

Berko's  straightforward  advice  is  a 
proven  hit  with  readers  of  newspapers 
across  the  country.  Investors  of  every 
ilk  appreciate  his  blunt  advice  and 
wise  investment  strategies.  Always 
delivered  with  his  trademark 
curmudgeonly  good  humor. 

The  Q&A-format  "Taking  Stock"  is 
available  three  times  a  week  via  AP 
DataFeatures  high-speed  wire  or 
camera-ready  by  mail. 

Call  collect  today  for  a  sample, 

(619)  293-1818,  or  fax  this  ad  with 
your  name,  address  and  phone 
number  to  (619)  297-0537. 
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public  radio  series  of  half-hour  pro¬ 
grams  hosted  by  actor  Mel  Gibson. 
Each  program  will  coincide  with  the 
story  featured  in  the  United  page. 

“Hare  Brained  Hobbies”  clients  in¬ 
clude  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  Min¬ 
neapolis  Star  Tribune,  New  Haven 
(Conn.)  Register  and  San  Francisco 
Examiner. 


Pagination  program 

TV  DATA  TECHNOLOGIES  has 
announced  the  availability  of  a  new 
pagination  service  which  it  says  makes 
television  book  production  faster,  easi¬ 
er  and  more  cost  effective. 

It  added  that  the  program,  available 
to  both  Mac  and  PC  platforms,  enables 
clients  to  do  zoned  editions. 

TV  Data  said  the  paginated  product 
is  delivered  electronically  via  its  Bul¬ 
letin  Board  Service.  Every  element  of 
the  TV  book  or  page  is  available  elec¬ 
tronically,  including  listings,  features, 
puzzles  and  photos. 


The  John  Henry  installment  of  “Hare  Brained  Hobbies. 


Chester  Gould  (1900-1985). 

One  of  the  participants  in  the  three- 
day  event  was  Dick  Locher,  who  now 
draws  the  Tribune  Media  Services 
comic.  He  signed  autographs,  marched 
in  a  parade  and  more. 


and  schools  that  purchase  it  for  use  in 
the  classroom. 

Kids  Copy  (E&P,  Sept.  4,  1993,  p. 
32)  is  based  at  P.O.  Box  42,  Wyncote, 
Pa.  19095. 


Feature  trio  offered 


Stein  starts  cartoon 


THREE  FEATURES  ARE  being  self- 
syndicated  by  Keith  Olsen. 

They  include  a  cartoon  panel  called 
“Mordred  Labrat,”  an  illustrated  mini¬ 
biography  panel  called  “People  Who 
Shook  Our  World”  and  a  trivia  puzzle 
called  “Name  O’  Scram.” 

Olsen  —  who  is  based  at  2629  S. 
Gaylord  St.,  Denver,  Col.  80210  — 
works  for  the  Rocky  Mountain  News 
and  contributes  articles  and  a  regularly 
featured  cartoon  to  the  award-winning 
Inside  the  Rocky  internal  organ. 

He  has  also  been  a  freelance 
writer/cartoonist,  magazine  editor  and 
game  designer. 


ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  NEWS  editor¬ 
ial  cartoonist  Ed  Stein  has  created  a 
full-page  color  strip  for  the  News  com¬ 
mentary  section. 

“Funny  Page”  examines  and  com¬ 
ments  on  Denver  and  Colorado  issues. 

Stein’s  award-winning  editorial  car¬ 
toons  are  syndicated  by  Newspaper 
Enterprise  Association. 


TWO  NEW  REPRESENTATIVES 
have  been  named  to  sell  TMS  TV  List¬ 
ings,  TMS  Stocks  and  weather  services 
for  Tribune  Media  Services. 

Leslie  Logsdon  will  handle  the  Mid¬ 
west  territory,  including  Minnesota, 
Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Indiana, 
Ohio,  Missouri  and  Arkansas. 

And  Roark  VanDien  will  handle 
telemarketing  duties  in  the  West,  with 
Juanita  Delgado  continuing  to  do  this 
in  the  East. 


A  crossword  switch 

CHARLES  PRESTON  HAS  moved 
his  Sunday  “Observer  Crossword”  from 
King  Features  Syndicate  to  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  Syndicate. 

LATS  was  already  distributing  Pre¬ 
ston’s  “Quote  Acrostic”  puzzle. 


Gould  remembered 

“DICK  TRACY  DAYS”  took  place  ear¬ 
lier  this  summer  in  Woodstock,  Ill.,  the 
home  of  late  “Dick  Tracy”  creator 


Ad-less  publication 

KIDS  COPY,  A  newspaper  for  young¬ 
sters  age  8  to  13,  will  become  100%  cir¬ 
culation-supported  starting  this 
month. 

The  monthly  had  been  accepting  a 
limited  amount  of  advertising  since  its 
March  1992  debut. 

Editor  and  publisher  Kim  Landry 
said  the  ads  were  “an  obstacle”  for 
many  in  the  publication’s  two  major 
subscriber  groups:  newspapers  that 
purchase  Kids  Copy  as  a  supplement 


THEY  REALLY  SHOUU»n  LEAVE  THIS  LAB  EQUIPMENT 
STPIINS  AROUND  LUCE  THIS.  SOMEONE'S  SONNA  SET  HURT 


The  Lochers  in  Woodstock. 


'Mordred  Labrat' 
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In  Brief 

New  columns  added 
by  L.A.  daily 

THE  DAILY  NEWS  of  Los  Angeles  has 
introduced  two  new  weekly  columns  on 
consumer  electronics  and  audio  books. 

Film  critic  Yardena  Arar  writes  Tech¬ 
no-Babble,  which  focuses  on  technolo¬ 
gy  issues  and  innovations  from  the  In¬ 
ternet  and  commercial  on-line  services 
to  CD-ROMS  and  computer  gaming. 

An  avid  bridge  player  who  is  an 
American  Contract  Bridge  life  master, 
Arar  opened  an  account  on  Internet 
solely  to  play  bridge  with  other  enthusi¬ 
asts  around  the  world. 

Plugged  to  Books  is  a  new  column  by 
Kate  Seago.  Syndicated  nationally  by 
the  New  York  Times  Service,  it  covers 
taped  recordings  of  books,  poetry,  old 
radio  shows  and  storytelling. 

A  Daily  News  staffer  since  1989,  Sea- 
go  is  the  paper’s  former  book  review  ed¬ 
itor. 

C-J  program  links 
agencies,  charities 

THE  LOUISVILLE  Courier-Journal  has 
found  a  way  to  please  ad  agencies  and 
help  charities  at  the  same  time. 

The  paper’s  Art  Direction  In  News¬ 
papers  Awards  rewards  creative  employ¬ 
ees  at  ad  agencies  with  cash  prizes  and 
recognition  while  they  earn  free  ad 
space  for  charities,  all  by  producing  ef¬ 
fective  newspaper  advertising. 

The  program  replaces  an  earlier  cam¬ 
paign  that  resulted  in  the  paper  donat¬ 
ing  over  $350,000  worth  of  ad  space  to 
charities. 

J  ournal/Sentinel 
to  launch 
Learning  Line 

JOURNAL/SENTINEL  INC.,  which 
publishes  the  Milwaukee  Journal  and 
Milwaukee  Sentinel,  is  joining  with  the 
non-profit  Education  Trust  to  launch 
the  Learning  Line  audiotex  service. 

The  Learning  Line  system  offers  par¬ 
ents  a  way  to  actively  participate  in 
their  children’s  education,  according  to 
Jane  Slaats,  electronic  media  marketing 
director  at  Journal/Sentinel. 


Slatts  said  the  system,  which  targets 
junior  high  schoolers,  makes  the  school 
system  more  accessible  to  parents  by  al¬ 
lowing  them  to  call  in  to  hear  a  list  of 
their  child’s  homework  assignments,  a 
list  of  school  activities,  announcements 
from  school  administrations,  and  lunch 
menus. 

Journal/Sentinel  will  provide  almost 
everything  for  the  program,  including 
parent  directories,  video  and  in-paper 
marketing  programs, the  audiotex  sys¬ 
tem  and  all  teacher  training.  The  Edu¬ 
cation  Trust  is  providing  a  system  coor¬ 
dinator. 

U.K.  group  buys 
stock  photo  library 

UNITED  NEWSPAPERS,  U.K.  pub¬ 
lisher  of  national  and  regional  news¬ 
papers  and  business  magazines,  bought 
the  Visual  Communications  stock  pho¬ 
to  house  for  £27  million  cash. 

According  to  a  Financial  Times  re¬ 
port,  the  business,  with  sales  in  30 
countries,  was  purchased  “on  behalf  of” 
the  Express  Newspapers  subsidiary  and 
will  be  managed  as  a  separate  unit  with¬ 
in  United  Newspapers.  Express  News¬ 
papers  managing  director  Andrew 
Cameron  told  the  FT  that  he  saw  “con¬ 
siderable  potential  synergy”  between 
the  recent  acquisition  and  his  the  “digi¬ 
tally  based  picture  library”  his  own 
company  developed  “for  commercial  ex¬ 
ploitation.” 

JForum  expands 

THE  25,000  MEMBERS  of  Com¬ 
puServe’s  JForum  can  now  access  mes¬ 
sage  board-libraries  on  journalism  law, 
headed  by  Robert  Becker,  former  staff 
attorney  for  the  Reporters  Committee 
for  Freedom  of  the  Press,  and  on  busi¬ 
ness  reporting. 

Working  with  Investigative  Reporters 
and  Editors  and  the  National  Institute 
for  Computer  Assisted  Reporting,  the 
Journalism  Forum  offers  a  third  new 
service  with  information  about  obtain¬ 
ing  and  reviewing  government  data,  on¬ 
line  research,  FOI  issues  and  staff  train¬ 
ing. 

Accessible  to  Associated  Press  mem¬ 
bers  only,  JForum  also  is  incorporating 
an  AP  Technical  Committee  message 
board  area  and  library. 


House  committee 
drops  recycled 
newsprint  mandate 

THE  HOUSE  ENERGY  and  Com¬ 
merce  Committee  removed  mandatory 
newsprint  recycling  provisions  from  the 
interstate  waste  hill,  though  the  author 
of  the  amendment  to  H.R.  4779,  com¬ 
mittee  chairman  John  Dingell  of  Michi¬ 
gan,  said  he  would  push  the  same  provi¬ 
sions  in  the  next  Congress. 

Louisiana  Democrat  Billy  Tauzin  led 
the  effort  to  drop  Dingell’s  amendment, 
which  would  have  required  dailies  with 
circulations  of  200,000  or  more  to  use 
newsprint  with  aggregate  recycled  fiber 
content  of  at  least  35%. 

he  amendment  was  removed  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  an  unopposed  technical  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  Washington’s  A1  Swift, 
who  chairs  the  Transportation  and  Haz¬ 
ardous  Materials  Subcommittee,  which 
had  already  had  approved  the  bill  on 
voice  vote  last  month. 

Though  the  provision  was  directed  at 
only  the  largest  newspapers,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Association,  repre¬ 
senting  generally  smaller  community 
dailies  and  weeklies,  opposed  the 
amendment  in  the  belief  that  by  chang¬ 
ing  the  dynamics  of  the  recycled 
newsprint  market  it  would  raise  costs 
and  reduce  availability  to  newspapers  of 
all  sizes  (E&P,  Aug.  6,  p.  10). 

In  a  prepared  statement  following 
the  amendment’s  removal,  NNA  trea¬ 
surer  R.  Jack  Fishman,  said  that  al¬ 
though  its  provisions  were  aimed  at  the 
largest  papers,  “the  nature  of  the 
newsprint  market  means  they  would 
have  created  upward  pressure  on  prices 
of  all  newsprint,  including  recycled 
newsprint,  which  would  have  imposed  a 
hardship  on  small  newspapers.” 

USA  Weekend 
selects  Holland  as 
its  ad  agency 

USA  WEEKEND  MAGAZINE  has 
chosen  Holland  Advertising,  New  York, 
an  agency  with  reported  annual  billings 
of  nearly  $22  million,  to  handle  its 
trade  media  account.  The  account  is  in 
the  $500,000  range,  the  publication 
said. 
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said,  ‘You  want  it,  and  you  know  you 
do,’  ”  she  recollected.  The  reporter  said 
she  went  out  the  fire  escape  to  elude 
him,  although  fearful  of  losing  her  job. 

“But  1  think  he  was  so  drunk  he 
didn’t  even  remember  doing  it,”  she 
stated. 

The  three  occurrences  were  de¬ 
scribed  in  a  paper,  “Sexual  Harassment 
in  U.S.  Newsrooms,”  presented  at  the 
Association  for  Education  in  Journal¬ 
ism  and  Mass  Communication  confer¬ 
ence  in  Atlanta  by  three  University  of 
Florida  faculty  members. 

The  study  involved  interviews  with 
105  female  newspaper  staff  members 
from  72  small  dailies  (under  25,000  cir¬ 
culation)  around  the  country. 

The  authors,  professors  Kim  Walsh- 
Childers,  jean  Chance  and  Kristin 
Herzog  of  the  the  college  of  journalism 
and  communication  at  Florida,  said 
their  preliminary  report  is  the  first  of  a 
three-part  project  that  will  include 
medium  and  large-size  dailies  and  male 
as  well  as  female  staffers. 

In  the  current  study,  sexual  harass¬ 
ment  was  defined  as  any  “physical  or 
verbal  contacts  that  make  a  workplace 
inhospitable  for  women  because  of 
their  gender.” 

Thirty-nine  percent  of  the  respon¬ 
dents  were  reporters,  with  the  rest  di¬ 
vided  between  copy  editors,  city  edi¬ 
tors,  assistant  city  editors,  news  edi¬ 
tors,  managing  editors,  assistant 
managing  editors,  photographers  and 
graphic  artists.  They  ranged  in  age 
from  22  to  62. 

Almost  two-thirds  of  the  women 
said  they  had  experienced  nonphysical 
harassment  in  the  workplace  and  14% 
said  they  had  been  sexually  harassed 
physically. 

The  harassment,  according  to  the 
survey,  ranged  form  the  “merely  irritat¬ 
ing  —  being  called  “honey,”  “sweetie” 
or  “that  little  girl”  —  to  the  downright 
dangerous. 

A  police  reporter  from  a  mid-At¬ 
lantic  state,  for  example,  told  of  an  in¬ 
stance  in  which  she  went  to  a  district 
attorney’s  office  and  found  him  playing 
X-rated  videotapes,  which  he  contin¬ 
ued  to  watch  while  she  tried  to  inter¬ 
view  him. 

“We  just  got  these  tapes  in  and  1 
have  to  look  at  them,”  she  quoted  him 
as  saying.  The  woman  said  the  tapes 
showed  a  totally  nude  couple  having 
sex,  adding:  “It  was  disturbing  and  un¬ 
comfortable  ....  1  should  have  asked 


him  to  turn  it  off,  but  I  didn’t.  He  is  a 
pretty  intimidating  man  anyway.” 

Several  of  the  reporter  respondents 
said  sources  often  suggested  going  to  a 
bar  or  motel  for  interviews  while  others 
described  “blatant,  physical  sexual  ha¬ 
rassment  by  sources.” 

One  woman  recalled  that  a  doctor 
she  had  planned  to  interview  ap¬ 
proached  her  from  behind  and  gave 
her  a  “full-body  press.” 

Startled,  she  responded  by  saying 
“rape,”  softly  but  loud  enough  for  him 
to  hear.  The  doctor  left  the  room  and 
had  no  contact  with  the  reporter  for 
several  months,  she  said. 

A  night  editor  from  another  small 
paper  said  the  sports  editor  regularly 
comes  to  her  desk,  rubs  her  shoulders 
and  touches  her  hair. 

More  than  45%  of  the  women  re¬ 
ported  that  sources  at  least  sometimes 
subjected  them  to  nonphysical  sexual 
harassment,  and  about  8%  spoke  of 
physical  harassment  at  various  times. 

Approximately  one-fourth  of  the 
women  said  their  newspaper  supervi¬ 
sors  or  others  in  authority  inflicted 
nonphysical  harassment  on  them.  Less 
than  3%  reported  physical  acts  in  the 
office  but  almost  6%  reported  that  it 
had  happened  in  other  professional 
settings. 

“These  results  suggest  that  sexual 
harassment  is  occurring  among  women 
journalists  in  a  relatively  widespread 
manner,”  the  investigators  observed.  “It 
isn’t  just  a  few  women  who  are  being 
affected  by  harassment  from  multiple 
sources.” 

About  62%  percent  of  the  women 
said  their  papers  have  written  policies 
covering  sexual  harassment,  19%  re¬ 
ported  no  policy  and  another  19% 
were  not  sure. 

It  was  also  found  that  older  women 
(age  41-62)  were  more  than  twice  as 
likely  as  their  younger  colleagues  (age 
22-30)  and  more  than  three  times  as 
likely  as  the  middle  group  (age  31-40) 
to  believe  that  sexual  harassment  was 
not  much  of  a  problem  or  no  problem 
at  all  for  women  journalists. 

The  researchers  said  that  compared 
to  the  Associated  Press  Managing  Edi¬ 
tors’  1992  study  of  sexual  harassment, 
they  found  a  much  higher  percentage 
of  women  who  said  they  had  experi¬ 
enced  harassment  on  occasion. 

While  APME  reported  that  about 
38%  of  its  female  respondents  said 
they  had  endured  sexual  harassment  at 
their  newspapers,  64%  in  the  current 
survey  experienced  nonphysical  harass¬ 
ment  on  their  newspapers. 


However,  the  authors  said  the  fig¬ 
ures  may  be  explained  in  part  by  a  dif¬ 
ferent  wording  of  questions  and  other 
factors. 


confused,”  he  said. 

Late  last  year,  Publicitas  was  named 
the  one  order/one  bill  provider  for  the 
NNN  (E&P,  Nov.  20,  p.  2).  The  rela¬ 
tionship  with  the  NNN  was  one  of  the 
reasons  the  Tri-State  Network  chose 
Publicitas,  Howard  said. 

“It  makes  us  a  little  more  familiar 
than  if  we  were  walking  in  out  of  the 
cold,”  he  added. 

Pete  Smith,  national  advertising 
manager  for  Newsday  and  New  York 
Newsday,  agreed,  saying  the  associa¬ 
tion  with  NNN  was  one  of  the  prima¬ 
ry  motivations  to  use  the  organization. 
Smith  is  part  of  the  seven-member 
steering  committee  for  the  Tri-State 
Network. 

“Publicitas  already  has  a  working 
model  that  had  been  tried  and  tested,” 
Smith  said.  “It  just  seemed  to  make  the 
most  sense.” 

The  Tri-State  Network  is  comprised 
of  approximately  21  newspapers  in  the 
New  York  metro  area.  Other  members 
of  the  steering  committee  include  rep¬ 
resentatives  from  Sawyer  Ferguson 
Walker,  Newspapers  First,  Newhouse 
Newspapers  and  Gannett  Co.  Inc. 

Ads  will  be  sold  on  a  $25-  to  $30- 
CPM  basis,  with  a  13-week  schedule 
and  a  minimum  six-newspaper  com¬ 
mitment.  Initially  network  sales  efforts 
will  concentrate  solely  on  automotive 
advertising  but  eventually  may  include 
additional  categories.  Smith  said. 

Publicitas  will  function  as  a  third- 
party  administrator  in  order  not  to  dis¬ 
close  rates  and  other  competitive  in¬ 
formation,  Smith  said. 


THE  DENVER  ROCKY  Mountain 
News  was  presented  with  national  re¬ 
tailer  Mervyn’s  Most  Progressive  News¬ 
paper  Award  in  recognition  of  its 
achievements  in  printing  technology. 

The  News  was  presented  with  the 
award  at  the  Newspaper  Association  of 
America’s  marketing  conference  in  July. 

A  Mervyn  spokeswoman  praised  the 
News’  capability  to  reproduce  color  ads 
and  insert  advertising  circulars. 


Publicitas 

Continued  from  page  27 


Retailer  honors 
Denver  daily 
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Trashing 

Continued  from  page  13 

to  proceed  in  such  cases.  There  are  no 
legal  precedents  and  it’s  difficult  to 
show  criminal  intent”  in  the  theft  of 
free  papers. 

He  said  the  Student  Press  Law  Cen¬ 
ter  found  that  a  Louisiana  case  of  stu¬ 
dent  newspaper  larceny  was  thrown 
out  of  court  when  the  judge  ruled  it 
was  a  “college  prank.” 

Another  panelist,  Pat  McKeand,  ad¬ 
visor  to  the  Sagamore  at  Indiana  Uni¬ 
versity,  Indianapolis,  said  he  and  other 
advisors  have  found  a  way  to  make 
prosecution  easier:  Post  notices  at  the 
racks  that  the  first  copy  is  free  but  the 
rest  are  $5  each.  “Then  we  are  no 
longer  talking  about  free  papers,”  he 
stated. 

McKeand,  who  previously  was  editor 
of  the  Anderson  (Ind.)  Herald  for  12 
years,  said  he  was  faced  with  a  massive 
paper  theft  and  trashing  in  the  first  se¬ 
mester  of  his  advisorship.  It  was,  he  ex¬ 
plained,  sparked  by  a  photo  showing  a 
white  campus  cop  frisking  a  black  stu¬ 
dent  for  drugs.  The  student  was  not  ar¬ 
rested. 

The  advisor,  who  was  off  campus 
when  the  student  editor  decided  to  run 
the  picture,  said  publishing  the  picture 
was  “bad  judgment”  and  he  would  have 
recommended  against  using  it.  But  he 
still  had  to  take  heat  for  it. 

When  he  discussed  the  matter  with 
the  university  chancellor,  “the  first 
thing  he  said  to  me  was  ‘How  do  we 
get  rid  of  this  editor?’  ”  McKeand  relat¬ 
ed. 

A  student  group  marched  to  the 
chancellor’s  office,  demanding  the  edi¬ 
tor’s  resignation.  McKeand  said  he 
sought  to  convince  the  official  that 
robbing  papers  presented  a  First 
Amendment  issue. 

The  editor  kept  his  job  but  the  Sag¬ 
amore  published  an  apology,  McKeand 
said.  “Our  attitude  was  that  this  was  a 
learning  experience,”  he  commented. 

Still,  McKeand  asserted  that  the 
wave  of  “political  correctness”  sweep¬ 
ing  campuses  bodes  ill  for  press  free¬ 
dom. 

He  related  the  Indiana  incident  to 
his  experience  as  a  consultant  to  a 
newspaper  in  Zagreb  in  the  former  Yu¬ 
goslavia,  after  the  fall  of  communism. 

“Those  journalists  were  so  excited 
about  freedom,”  he  said.  “Under  the 
old  regime,  everything  they  wrote  was 
politically  correct.  The  pendulum 
seems  to  be  swinging  the  other  way 
here.” 


Goodman  agreed  that  charging  for 
additional  single  copies  —  even  25y  — 
could  be  one  step  in  assuring  that 
swiping  and  dumping  student  news¬ 
papers  becomes  a  criminal  act. 

“We  have  to  get  the  message  out 
that  newspaper  theft  is  a  crime,”  he  de¬ 
clared. 

Goodman  said  civil  lawsuits  for 
damages  might  be  another  method  of 
discouraging  perpetrators. 

“This  matter  is  fundamental  to  what 
press  freedom  is  all  about,”  he  said. 

Sportswriter 

Continued  from  page  1 5 

cannot  be  friends  with  these  guys,  pe¬ 
riod,”  Moore  said. 

Moore  and  other  black  sportswriters 
said  they  go  out  of  their  way  to  avoid 
compromising  social  situations. 

“Whether  you  are  talking  of  black 
reporters  or  white  reporters,  I  really 
think  it’s  wrong  to  socialize  with  ath¬ 
letes  unless  you  are  there  to  try  to  get  a 
story,”  Moore  said. 

“My  pastor,”  he  added,  “has  a  saying 
about  people  who  are  sinning  and 
wonder  why  they  keep  sinning:  If  you 
go  into  a  barber  shop,  you  can  expect 
to  get  a  haircut.” 

A  writer’s  first  loyalty  must  go  to  his 
readers,  argued  Robert  Steele,  the  for¬ 
mer  sportswriter  who  heads  the  Poyn- 
ter  Institute’s  ethics  programs. 

“I  think  one  reason  there  is  so  much 
distrust  of  journalists  —  whether  polit¬ 
ical  reporters  or  sports  reporters  —  is 
because  [readers]  feel  we  are  on  the 
home  side  too  often,  whether  on  the 
home  side  of  the  politicians  or  the 
home  team.  We  have  to  say,  who  are 
we  serving?  Are  we  serving  the  pub¬ 
lic?”  Steele  said. 

For  one  veteran  journalist,  however, 
the  whole  discussion  about  how  close 
black  sportswriters  should  come  to 
their  subjects  is  one  that  recalls  a  racist 
past  era  when  African  American  jour¬ 
nalists  were  not  trusted  to  cover  cer¬ 
tain  subjects. 

“We  have  editors  who  don’t  want  to 
assign  black  reporters  to  civil  rights 
controversies  because  they  think  they 
can’t  be  objective,”  said  Vernon  Jarrett, 
who  recently  retired  from  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times  after  many  years  as  the 
dean  of  Chicago  black  columnists. 

“You  can  love  somebody,  or  some 
topic,  and  still  be  objective,”  Jarrett 
said. 

“Look,  1  was  very  close  to  [the  late 
Chicago  Mayor]  Harold  Washington. 


But  I  criticized  him,  too.  I  think  we 
could  be  getting  ourselves  into  a  con¬ 
troversy  here  we  may  not  want  to  get 
ourselves  into.” 

Indications  are,  however,  that  the 
distance  between  sportswriter  and  ath¬ 
lete  is  only  likely  to  grow. 

For  one  thing,  the  athletes  them¬ 
selves  evince  no  particular  desire  for  a 
warmer  relationship. 

Warriors  draft  pick  Rogers,  for  in¬ 
stance,  was  asked  whether  he  could 
ever  see  himself  dating  a  sportswriter. 

“1  really  feel  it  has  limitations,”  he 
said.  “I  can  be  hanging  with  her  or 
whatever  but  if  something  comes  up,  I 
know  she  is  a  reporter.  And  whatever 
it  takes  to  get  the  story,  1  believe  [she] 
will  do  it.  You  really  have  to  watch 
your  Ps  and  Qs. 

“Look,  it  comes  down  to  this:  I  have 
a  job  to  do  —  and  so  does  she.” 

Journalists’  club 
accuses  justice 
of  ‘intemperate 
language’ 

THE  CHICAGO  HEADLINE  Club,  a 
chapter  of  the  Society  of  Professional 
journalists,  has  invited  Illinois  Supreme 
Court  justice  James  Hieple  to  share  his 
definition  of  “terrorism  by  journalism,” 
which  he  included  in  a  recent  court 
opinion. 

“We  are  puzzled  by  justice  Heiple’s  at¬ 
tack  on  the  mainstream  media  for  do¬ 
ing  its  constitutional  job,  acting  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  public  by  reporting  and  re¬ 
flecting  on  the  news,”  said  Robert 
Knight,  president  of  the  450-member 
group,  in  a  letter  to  Heiple. 

In  a  majority  opinion  written  by 
Heiple,  the  court  ordered  that  a  boy  be 
taken  from  his  adoptive  parents.  The 
opinion  accused  syndicated  Chicago 
Tribune  columnist  Bob  Greene  of  “jour- 
nalistic  terrorism”  and  of  using  the 
widely  publicized  “Baby  Richard”  case 
“to  stimulate  readership”  and  generate 
“false  and  misleading”  articles  (E&P, 
July  23,  p.  12). 

Knight  said  in  his  letter  that  while 
the  justice  had  the  right  to  criticize  the 
press,  the  club  was  “puzzled”  by  his  de¬ 
cision  to  “include  such  intemperate  lan¬ 
guage  in  a  document  as  consequential” 
as  a  state  Supreme  Court  opinion. 

Knight  invited  Heiple  to  meet  with 
the  group’s  board  and  promised  to  pub¬ 
lish  his  views  in  the  association  newspa¬ 
per. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 

AMERICAN  PUBUSHING  COMPANY  is 
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WISH  TO  BUY  a  used  Baldwin  10S 
Count-O-Veyor  or  Comparable  piece  of 
equipment.  Please  call  Cody  at  (318) 
377-1866. 


_ MAILROOM _ 

•  24-P,  48-P,  and  72-P  HARRIS 
INSERTERS.  Reconditioned-Guaranteed 
Production-Training  Program 
Provided.  JIMMY  R.  FOX,  MAIL  ROOM 
CONSULTANT  71 3/468-5827. 


Dangers  by  being  despised  grow 
great. 

Edmund  Burke 


&  SUPPLIES 


MAILROOM 


CUSTOM  DESIGNED 
MAILROOM  SYSTEMS 
Floor  and/or  overhead  conveyors, 
stackers,  strappers,  labelers  and 
inserters. 

Used  refurbished  and  new  equipment 
available.  Design,  consulting  and 
installations  all  at  warranteed  discount 
prices. 

Call  MidAmerica  Graphics 
at  (800)  356-4886 


PRE-OWNED  MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 
Bill  Kanipe  ALTA  GRAPHICS,  INC. 
(404)  428-581 7  FAX  (404)  590-7267 


RECONDITIONED  or  remanufactured 
48-P  and  72-P  Graphics  inserting 
machines.  Immediate  availability.  Con¬ 
tact  AM  Graphics  (513)  278-2651  and 
ask  for  David  Slauter. 


REMANUFACTURED  HARRIS- 
SHERIDAN 

Inserting  equipment  (24-48-72P). 
Performance  upgrades  -  new  equip¬ 
ment  warranty.  Replacement  parts  and 
accessories. 

VALLEY  REMANUFAaURING  CO. 
Bruce  L.  Seidel  (215)  820-9669 


Refurbished  add  on  pockets 
MULLER  MARTINI  227 
KANSA  320  and  480  AVAILABLE 
Call  MidAmerica  Graphics  at 
(800)  356-4886. 


USED  MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 
Standlee  and  Associates,  Inc. 
(407)  273-521 8  or  (800)  741-1 937 

PREPRESS 


ECR  upgrade  lets  you  run  color  separa¬ 
tions  on  your  Ultre  based  engine.  72 
and  94  p  available.  Matrix  (603)  429- 
2798. 


_ PRESSES _ 

2- SSC  folders  (one  with  double 
parallel) 

1-ATF  folder  (with  drive  modification  to 
run  on  GOSS  press.  Cheap  alternative 
to  SSC  folder) 

1 -Gregg  rotary  cutter  (runs  2,4,8  page 
products  multiple  cut) 

3- Baldwin  Count-O-Veyers 
1  -Stobb  stacker 

1  -Brackett  trimmer 

Additional  miscellaneous  equipment, 
including  prep  equipment  is  available. 

Call  Andy  DeAngelis  @  1  -800-343- 
4190. 


PRESSES 


AVAILABLE  IMMEDIATELY 
16  UNITS  OF  HARRIS  V25  22  3/4" 
CUTOFF 

2-  JF  25  FOLDERS 
2-  150HP  DRIVES 

WEBEQ  INTERNATIONAL,  INC. 
708-459-9700  FAX.  708-459-9707 


DON'T  SELL  YOUR  PRESS 
Until  You  Contact 

Newman  International  Web  Press  Sales 

"Worldwide  Marketing  of  Commercial 
Web  and  Newspaper  Web  Presses" 

FOR  SALE:  4/u  1976  NEWS  KING, 
stacked  units,  with  KJ6  folder,  low 
usage,  running,  best  offer;  5/u  HARRIS 
Ml  10  1978;  6/u  HARRIS  V22  w/JFl 
folder  and  upper  former;  4/u  Harris 
VI 5A  1978  w/JF7  and  JF25. 

Tel  (913)362-8888  Fax(91 3)362-8901 


ATTENTION 

PRESSES  AVAILABLE  FOR  IMMEDIATE 
SALE 

GOSS  1 2  Unit  Heat  Set  Community 
Press 

HEIDELBERG  Type  GTOZP-52 
MIEHLE  NO  38TC  Series  318 

ALSO  AVAILABLE 

After  Burner  Tech  Systems  Phoenix 
6000 

EXTENSIVE  UST  OF  ADDITIONAL 
EQUIPMENT 

Call  NOW  for  additional  information 
Bill  Farmer 
(602)  225-2413 
2645  East  Washington  St. 
Phoenix,  AZ,  85034 

SUN  WORLD  CORPORATION 


PRESSES 


GOSS  URBANITE  23  9/16"  X  38" 
COMPLETE  WITH  8  PRINTING  UNITS, 
ONE  FOLDER  PRODUCING  BOTH 
TABLOID  AND  BROADSHEET.  THREE 
1  lOHP  DRIVES,  PLATEBENDER  AND  ALL 
CONNECTING  PARTS. 

WEBEQ  INTERNATIONAL,  INC. 
708-459-9700  FAX:  708-459-9707 


METRO,  URBANITE,  COMMUNITY,  SC, 
SSC,  MAN  4/2  presses.  AL  TABER 
(404)  552-1528  FAX  (404)  552-2669 


SINGLE-WIDTH 

1 0-unit  Goss  Urbanite,  1 982/68  with  5 
stacked  sets  of  units,  22  3/4". 

7-unit  Goss  Urbanite,  1 986  vintage. 
2-unit  Community  w/SC  folder  &  SSC 
quarter  folder. 

Goss  SC  folder  w/ upper  former. 

5- unit  Web  Leader,  late  1970's  vintage 
Web  Leader  mono  unit,  Quadracolor 
unit  &  Web  Leader  folders. 

6- unit  News  King,  (3  stacked  sets), 
1977. 

2-unit  News  King  press. 

Add-on  News  King  units  &  folders. 
DOUBLE-WIDTH 

2  Goss  160-page  double  3:2  folders, 
22  3/4"  each  w/double  upper  formers. 
INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 

(91 3)  492-9050  Fax  (91 3)  492-621 7 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


CALL  US  -  WE  BUY 
Used  press  and  mailroom  equipment 
Call:  Al  Taber  or  Bill  Kanipe 
ALTA  GRAPHICS,  INC. 

(404)  428-581 7  FAX  (404)  590-7267 

IMMEDIATE  NEED  FOR  MULLER 
MARTINI  INSERTERS  227E  &  227S 
WILL  PAY  TOP  DOLLAR 
Call  Travis  Ferguson  (800)  356-4886 
or  Fox  (816)  887-2762. 
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INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  CONSULTANTS 


KEVIN  BRIAN  KAMEN  &  CO. 
Home  Delivety/Single  Copy  Soles 
Nationwide  (516)  379-2797 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


ABOVE  THE  CROV\^D 
CIRCULATION  DEVELOPMENT  INC. 
Newspaper  Telemarketing  Specialists 
1(800)  247-2338 


Convert  to  private  delivery  and  new  dis¬ 
tribution  start-up.  TMC/satu ration  pro¬ 
ducts.  Call  Midwest  Independent  Postal 
(616)  324-1008 


J.  BLENKARN  HOLDINGS 
Circulation  Telemarketing  Experts 
Jeff  Blenkarn  (61 6)  458-661 1 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


POPULAR  WORD  CONTESTS 
BOOST  CIRCULATION,  CREATE 
NEW  STREAMS  OF  AD 
REVENUE.  OVER  600  SATISFIED 
NEWSPAPER  CUENTS! 

SCRAMBL-GRAM,  INC. 
(216)  923-2397 
Our  25tfi  Year 


PRO  STARTS 

THE  TELEMARKETING  PROS 
EXPERTISE  IN  A  FULL  RANGE  OF 
SALES  SERVICES  INCLUDING 
DATABASE  MARKETING 
1  (800)  776-6397 


SUBSCRIPTION  SALES  specialists  in  our 
twentieth  year.  DCA  Promotions  Inc., 
(216)  225-7440. 


_ CONSULTANTS _ 

48  specialists,  generalists  available 
nationwide.  No  obligation  consultation. 
American  Newspaper  Consultants,  Ltd., 
(414)272-6173. 


FIRST  CLASS  CONSULTANTS.  We 
have  105  clients.  We  increase  circula¬ 
tion  and  decrease  cost.  Albert  Von 
Entress  (708)  717-6030. 

DISTRIBUTION  SERVICES 

FREE  AOZ  DEUVERY  OF  YOUR  PAPER 
TO  NEWSSTANDS  ACROSS  THE  USA 
Dave  Chilton  1-800-487-6397 
AUSTIN  NEWS  SERVICES  (National) 

INDUSTRY  SERVICES 

LET  COLUMNIST  spice  up  your  paper 
with  humor,  commentary.  Media  Ser¬ 
vices,  1 77  Friedline  Dr,  Latrobe,  PA 
15650 


PRESSROOM  SERVICES 


DO  YOU  NEED  EXPERT  ADVICE  ON 
YOUR  ELEQRICAL  DRIVE  SYSTEM? 

Masthead  can  help.  Masthead  also 
provides  dampening  systems,  parallel 
drives,  horsepower  upgrades  and  mod¬ 
ernization. 

MASTHEAD  INTERNATIONAL 
1  (800)  545-6908  (505)  842-1 357 
24-Hour  Line  PO  Box  1 952 
Albuquerque,  NM  871 03 


GOT  A  PRESS  DRIVE  PROBLEM?  J&K 
con  provide  permanent  solutions  to 
chronic  drive  and  control  problems. 
Fast,  economical  service.  J&K  Power 
Supply  (313)953-0780. 


PRESSROOM  CLEANING  PROBLEMS? 
Dirty  presses,  ceilings,  walls,  beams? 
Unsafe  floors,  catwalks  and  lad- 
derways?  Dirty  air  handling  systems, 
duct  work? 


LEM  MARKETING 
Crews... Turn-Key  &  Seminars 
(609)  822-3701 

LEVIS  NATIONAL,  INC. 

"We  Deliver  More  Homes  To  Your 
NEWSPAPER* 
TELEMARKETING 
1  (800)929-1845 
our  26th  Year 


SPEQRUM  MARKETING  SERVICES 
-QUAUTY- 

CREW/TELEPHONE  PROGRAMS 
CALL  DOUG  REESE  (800)  972-6778 


TUBE  ALTERNATIVE 
Built-in  hook.  Low  cost,  fast  installation 
and  inconspicuous.  Midwest  Indepen¬ 
dent  Postal  (616)  324-1008 


THB  CUSTOMER 
CONNECTION 

1-80(h327-8463 


LAPTOP  SERVICES 


TANDY  LAPTOP  COMPUTER  SUPPORT 
Models  100,  102,  200,  WP2  (onlv!) 
Cables,  RAM  upgrades,  system  sales 
Club  100:  Box  23438  Pleasant  Hill  CA 
94523.  (510)  932-8856  msg  (510) 
937-5039  fax. 


Daily  Service  Contracts 
One  Time  Service 
ALL  WORK  DONE  TO  YOUR 
COMPLETE  SATISFAQION! 

30  Years  experience! 
PRESSROOM  CLEANERS 
CALL  TOLL  FREE  1  (800)  657-21 1 0 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  DEADLINES 

I  IN-COLUMN  ADVERTISEMENTS:  Tuesday  noon  (EST)  for  following  Saturday  issue 
CLASSIFIED  DISPLAY:  Friday  5pm  (EST)  8  days  prior  to  publication 


HELP  WANTED 


ADMINISTRAEVE 


GROWING  AM  ZONE  4  DAILY  seek¬ 
ing  General  Manager  to  manage  pro¬ 
fessional  newspaper  team.  Candidate 
must  possess  strong  experience  in 
newspaper  industry  with  emphasis  on 
marketing  skills.  Complete  responsibility 
for  operational  functions  of  newspaper, 
development  of  marketing  strategy, 
reporting  directly  to  publisher. 

Complete  company  benefits  including 
401 K  Plan.  Submit  complete  resume 
alono  with  salary  requirements  to  Box 
070/3,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERESING 


ADVERTISING  DIREQOR 

The  Vindicator  Printing  Company, 
located  In  Youngstown,  Ohio,  is  look¬ 
ing  for  a  results  oriented  individual  to 
direct  and  manage  its  advertising 
departments.  This  privately  owned  after¬ 
noon  newspaper  has  a  circulation  of 
90,000  daily  and  1 35,000  Sunday. 
The  position  of  Advertising  Director 
requires  a  minimum  of  five  years  of 
prior  management  experience  in  news¬ 
paper  advertising.  A  qualified  appli¬ 
cant  will  possess  the  ability  to  com¬ 
municate  with,  train,  and  motivate  the 
sales  staff,  as  well  as  develop  sales 
goals  and  ways  to  reach  those  goals. 
Interested  applicants  should  send  a 
resume,  salary  history,  and  cover  letter 
to  the  Publisher,  The  Vindicator,  PO 
Box  780,  Youngstown,  OH  44501- 
0780. 


Advertising  Sales  Manager  for  estab¬ 
lished  Shopper  in  SW  Florida.  Must  be 
able  to  lead  and  train  a  staff  of  7  out¬ 
side  salespeople  and  expand  in  a  com¬ 
petitive  market  situation.  We  offer 
attractive  salary  and  full  benefits. 
Advertising  sales/management  experi¬ 
ence  a  must.  Send  resume  to  Advertis¬ 
ing  Director,  Breeze  Newyjopers,  P.O. 
Box  846,  Cape  Coral,  FL  33w4  or  fax 
to  813-574-3403. 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

The  Marietta  Daily  Journal  &  Neighbor 
Newspaper  is  seeking  Advertising 
Management  Candidates.  Applicants 
should  have  a  proven  track  record  in 
newspaper  advertising  sales  and  have 
management/supervisory  experience. 
The  suburban  Atlanta  group  has  a 
range  of  employment  opportunities  that 
offer  competitive  salaries,  incentive 
plans,  and  benefits.  Please  send  your 
resume  with  cover  letter,  including 
salary  history  and  references  to:  Person¬ 
nel  (Director,  Advertising  Manager,  The 
Marietta  Daily  Journal,  PO  Box  449, 
Marietta,  GA  30061 . 


ADVERTISING  DIREQOR 

HERE'S  YOUR  CHANCE  to  live  in  Col¬ 
orado.  Our  24k  daily  is  30  miles  from 
the  foothills  in  a  family  town.  Our  first- 
rate  sales  team  only  needs  a  little  lead¬ 
ership  and  polish  to  boost  our  sales  into 
the  stratosphere.  You'll  need  good 
coaching,  presentation  and  budgeting 
skills.  Responsibilities  will  include  ad 
production.  Otherwise,  everything  is  in 
place:  outstanding  assistance,  a  good 
privately  owned  company  which 
encourages  independent  thinking,  and 
a  great  place  to  live. 

Send  a  letter  of  introduction  and 
resume  to  John  Walker,  assistant  pub¬ 
lisher,  The  Greeley  Tribune,  P.O.  Box 
11 38,  Greeley,  CO  80632. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  the 
Tidewater  News,  Southeast  Virginia's 
top  non-daily  newspaper.  Call  Ron 
Wilmot  at  (800)  562-9822. 


ADVERTISING 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
for  60,000  daily  newspaper  in  a  highly 
competitive  Zone  2  market.  The  ideal 
candidate  will  have  newspaper  sales 
management  experience,  excellent 
communication  and  proven  selling 
skills,  ability  to  train,  direct  and 
motivate  staff  and  implement  market 
and  budget  strategies.  Also,  candidote 
will  be  a  self-directed  person  who  can 
handle  multiple  priorities  and  thrive  in  a 
fast  paced,  rewarding  atmosphere. 
Excellent  benefits  and  compensation 
package  to  include  annual  MBO, 
401 K,  health  and  dental  plans.  Send  con¬ 
fidential  resume  and  cover  letter  includ¬ 
ing  salary  history  to  Box  07069,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

Gannett  Co.,  Inc.'s  Newspaper  Division 
is  accepting  resumes  from  candidates 
interested  in  working  as  the  classified 
advertising  manager  at  the  News-Press 
in  Ft.  Myers,  FL.  The  ideal  applicant  will 
have  successfully  managed  a  newspa¬ 
per  classified  department,  and  will  have 
worked  in  outside  as  well  as  inside 
sales.  Experience  working  in  a  seasonal 
market  with  a  fluctuating  population 
will  be  considered  a  plus.  Please  fax 
your  resume  with  cover  letter  including 
salary  history  and  references  to  Diane 
Keeley,  Manager,  Recruiting/ 
Placement,  Dept.  E-02,  Gannett  Co., 
Inc,  703-558-3810.  Gannett  is  an 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer.  We 
recognize  and  appreciate  the  benefits 
of  diversity  in  the  workplace.  People 
who  share  this  belief  or  reflect  a  diverse 
background  are  encouraged  to  apply. 


ADVERESING 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
SALES  MANAGER 

The  Marietta  Daily  Journal  &  Neighbor 
Newspaper  is  seeking  a  Classified 
Advertising  Manager.  Successful  can¬ 
didate  must  possess  a  strong  sales/ 
management  background  and  have  a 
successful  history  of  increasing 
classified  ad  revenues.  Send  resume 
and  salary  requirements  to:  Personnel 
Director,  Classified  Advertising  Man¬ 
ager,  The  Marietta  Daily  Journal,  PO 
Box  449,  Marietta,  GA  30061 . 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

100  YEAR  OLD  family  owned  newspa¬ 
per  is  looking  for  a  goal-oriented 
leader  to  motivate  sales  staff  of  22,000 
circulation  daily  in  new  MSA  market. 
Must  have  sales  management  experi¬ 
ence.  Strong  in  sales  development  tech¬ 
niques.  Creative  revenue  generating 
ideas.  Excellent  communication,  nego¬ 
tiation,  customer  service  and  formal 
presentation  skills.  Commitment  to 
obtaining  revenue  goals  while  maintain¬ 
ing  positive  interpersonal  relationship 
with  sales  team.  Please  send  cover  let¬ 
ter,  resume,  and  salary  history  to:  Kyle 
Osteen,  Advertising  Director,  The  Item, 
P.O.  Box  1677,  Sumter,  SC  29151 . 


NOW  ON  SALE 

1994 

Editor  &  Publisher 

Market  Guide 

To  order  your  copy,  contact 
E&.P’s  Circulation 
Department  at 
(212) 675-4380. 
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HELP  WANTED 


ART/EDITORiAL 


GRAPHIC  ARTIST  is  needed  at  midwest 


CIRCULATION 


HANDS-ON  CIRCULATION  MAN- 


_ ADVERTISING _ 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  SYSTEMS 
ADMINISTRATOR 

The  Union-Tribune  Publishing  Company 
is  the  publisher  of  The  Son  Diego 
Union-Tribune,  the  largest  doily 
metropolitan  newspaper  in  Son  Diego 
County  and  second  largest  in  Southern 
Californio.  Our  doily  circulation  is  over 
380,000  and  our  Sunday  circulation  is 
over  450,000.  The  installation  of  o 
new,  state-of-the-art  classified  od  order 
entry  system  has  created  the  immediate 
opportunity  for  o  Systems  Administrator 
to  provide  support  to  o  department  of 
1 30  users. 

This  exciting  position  involves  coordinot- 
ing  resolution  of  software  and 
hardware  problems  and  assisting  in  the 
development  and  implementation  of 
systems  functionality  necessary  to  sup¬ 
port  new  products  and  services.  Addi¬ 
tional  duties  include  developing  reports 
for  management,  maintaining  and 
updating  user  profiles,  supporting 
remote  entry  advertisers  and  maintain¬ 
ing  system  rate  tables. 

Qualified  candidate  should  have  a 
solid  understanding  of  classified 
advertising  products  and  operations  in 
a  daily  newspaper  environment.  A 
working  knowledge  of  Sll  complex  zon¬ 
ing  and  rating  (CZAR),  STYL/Plus, 
LGEN,  FGEN  and  RGEN  is  required 
with  a  degree  in  Computer  Science 
highly  desirable. 

This  list  does  not  necessarily  contain  all 
of  the  actual  or  essential  duties  of  this 
position. 

We  offer  a  competitive  salary  and 
benefits  package.  If  you  meet  the  above 
qualifications  and  are  interested  in 
working  in  a  dynamic,  fast-paced 
environment,  please  send  resume  and 
salary  history  to: 

The  Union-Tribune  Publishing  Co. 
Human  Resources  Department, 

Job  #83-94 
P.O.  Box  191 
San  Diego,  CA  921 1 2 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 
M/F/H 

It’s  A  Classified 
Secret! 

We'll  never  reveal  the 
identity  of  an  E&P  box 
holder. 

If  you  don't  want  your  reply  to  go 
to  certain  newspapers  (or  com¬ 
panies),  seal  your  reply  in  an 
envelope  addressed  to  the  E&P 
Classifi^  Advertising  Department 
with  an  attached  note  listing  the 
newspapers  or  companies  you  do 
not  want  the  reply  to  reach.  If  the 
Box  Number  you're  answering  is 
on  your  list,  We'il  discard 
your  reply. 


_ ADVERTISING _ 

RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

The  San  Francisco  Newspaper  Agency, 
agent  of  The  San  Francisco  Chronicle 
and  The  San  Francisco  Examiner  is 
seeking  an  experienced  Retail  Advertis¬ 
ing  Manager  to  oversee  the  future  direc¬ 
tion  of  our  Retail  Advertising  Depart¬ 
ment. 

This  position  will  be  responsible  for 
managing  a  department  of  over  50 
employees.  The  ideal  candidate  will 
have  a  strong  sales  and  marketing  back¬ 
ground  with  proven  success  in  devel¬ 
oping  new  revenue  opportunities.  We 
are  looking  for  a  dynamic  individual 
with  previous  metro  daily  experience 
who  will  interface  well  with  our  Execu¬ 
tive  Management  team  while  motivating 
and  leading  our  diverse  staff  to  achieve 
top  quality  results.  If  you  hove  a  proven 
track  record  as  a  creative  revenue  pro¬ 
ducer  with  the  ability  to  develop  suc¬ 
cessful  employees,  please  consider  this 
position  as  a  challenging  opportunity. 

We  offer  a  very  competitive  compensa¬ 
tion  and  benefits  poclcage  including  but 
not  limited  to  401  K  plan,  medical, 
dental,  life  insurance,  long  term  dis¬ 
ability,  and  a  liberal  vacation  and  holi¬ 
day  plan. 

Please  send  a  resume,  confidential 
salary  history  and  cover  letter  to: 

San  Francisco  Newspaper  Agency 

Human  Resources  Department  (RAM) 
925  Mission  Street 
San  Francisco,  CA  94103 

_ EOE/M/F/H _ 

ZONED  PRODUaS  ADVERTISING 
DIREaOR 

THE  ORANGE  COUNTY  REGISTER, 
Orange  County's  largest  daily  newspa¬ 
per,  is  seeking  a  sales-driven  executive 
who  has  experience  in  zoned  product 
sales  in  a  highly  competitive 
marketplace. 

Qualified  candidate  needs  to  be  an 
aggressive,  sales-oriented,  competitive 
individual  who  has  a  successful  track 
record  with  multi-product  sales  organi¬ 
zations.  The  job  requires  a  minimum  of 
five  years  in  sales  management,  pre¬ 
ferably  with  sales  management  experi¬ 
ence  in  TMC  zoned  products,  weekly 
newspapers,  preprints  and  catalog 
sales.  Bochelor's  degree  with  MBA  pre¬ 
ferred. 

If  you're  tough  minded,  hove  a  strong 
sense  of  urgency  and  are  performance 
management  driven,  please  send  a 
cover  letter,  resume  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to: 

The  Orange  County  Register 
c/o  Human  Resources  Detriment 
625  North  Grand  Avenue 
Santa  Ana,  CA  92701 


To  find  oneself  jilted  Is  a  blow  to  one's 

pride.  One  must  do  one’s  best  to 

forget  it  and  if  one  doesn't  succeed, 

at  least  one  must  pretend  to. 

Mollere 


PM.  Will  do  page  design,  illustration, 
info  graphics.  Must  know  Quark, 
Freehand,  Illustrator.  Photo  skills  a  plus. 
Work  Tues.  -  Sat.  Offers  good  benefits 
package,  competitive  salary, 
opportunity  to  be  creative.  Send  resume 
and  work  samples  ta  Bob  Gustin, 
managing  editor.  The  Evansville  Press, 
300  E  Walnut  St,  Evansville,  IN  47703. 

ART/GRAPHICS 

PAGE  DESIGNER:  17,000  daily  seek¬ 
ing  someone  with  top-notch  design 
skills  to  make  our  news  pages  sing. 
Someone  with  the  judgement  require 
to  give  photos  and  stories  the  play  they 
deserve  to  produce  compelling  pages. 
Must  be  skilled  with  Macintosh  and 
Quark  XPress;  knowledge  of  Freehand 
and  Illustrator  preferred.  Send  tear 
sheets  and  resume  to  Susan  Garlock, 
ME,  The  Citizen,  25  Dill  St.,  Auburn, 
NY  13021. 


SEEKING  PAGINATOR  who  knows 
Quark  XPress  and  can  design  compell¬ 
ing  section  fronts  and  inside  pages. 
Send  resume  and  work  samples  to: 
John  Wiles,  editor,  Kokomo  Tribune, 
300  N  Union  St.,  P.O.  Box  9014, 
Kokomo,  IN  46904-9014. 

CIRCULATION 

CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR  OPENING- 
The  Odessa  American,  a  newspaper 
with  29,000  daily  and  37,000  Sunday 
circulation  has  an  opening  for  the  top 
circulation  position.  This  position  is  a 
key  part  of  our  management  team  and 
reports  to  the  publisher.  Requirements 
include:  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
circulation,  a  minimum  of  5  years  expe¬ 
rience  in  a  similar  position,  and  a 
degree  would  be  a  plus.  The  director  is 
responsible  for  all  facets  of  circulation, 
develops  an  annual  budget  forecast 
and  has  a  staff  of  24  associates.  Our 
newspaper  covers  30,0CX)  square  miles 
of  West  Texas  and  New  Mexico  in  22 
counties.  The  current  manager  has 
helped  set  new  records  (or  service,  now 
we  need  ta  set  new  records  in  growth.  If 
you  enjoy  challenges,  and  find  circula¬ 
tion  rewarding,  please  fax  your  resume 
to  (915)  334-8671  or  mail  ta  Ray  Staf¬ 
ford,  Publisher,  Odessa  American,  222 
E.  4th  Street,  Odessa,  Texas,  79761. 
No  calls,  please. 

CIRCULATION  SALES  MANAGER 

The  San  Diego  Union-Tribune  has  on 

opportunity  for  an  experienced  Circula¬ 

tion  Sales  Manager.  Responsibilities 
include  managing  door  to  door  con¬ 

tract  solicitors  and  telemarketing  crews, 
creating  and  implementing  sales  pro¬ 

grams,  carrier  promotions  and  man¬ 
agement  of  the  sales  staff.  Qualified 
candidate  will  have  an  excellent 

understanding  of  ABC  rules  and  bylaws 

and  knowledge  of  subscriLser  chum  and 
retention.  College  degree  and  3-5 

years  of  increasing  responsibility  in 

circulation  sales  management  desired. 

We  offer  an  excellent  L^nefits  package 

and  competitive  salary.  If  you  meet  the 

above  qualih'cations  and  are  interested 

in  working  in  a  challenging,  fast-paced 

environment,  please  send  resume  and 

salary  history  to:  The  Union-Tribune 
Publishing  Co.,  Human  Resources 
Dept.,  Job  #74-94,  P.O.  Box  191,  San 
Diego,  CA  921 12. 


AGER  for  9,000  Mississippi  daily.  Ideal 
candidate:  district  manager  from  Deep 
South  state  with  minimum  two  years' 
experience.  Salary  $22,000  to 
$25,000  plus  good  benefits.  Tim 
Kalich,  Greenwood  Commonwealth, 
(601)453-5312. 


SINGLE  COPY  MANAGER  needed  by 
major  metro  daily  newspaper. 

If  you  enjoy  single  copy  soles  and  are 
looking  for  a  new  challenge,  we  want 
to  talk  with  you.  This  is  a  turnaround 
situation  and  a  chance  to  design  your 
own  department  and  program.  Mini¬ 
mum  5  years  single  copy  experience 
required.  Must  be  creative  and  possess 
excellent  management  skills.  Please 
reply  with  resume  and  cover  letter  tell¬ 
ing  us  about  your  management  style 
and  accomplishments  in  single  copy 
sales,  ta  Box  07053,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SUBURBAN  CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
A  great  opportunity  awaits  an  experi¬ 
enced  circulation  professional,  who  is 
well  orgonized  with  a  sense  of  direc¬ 
tion,  and  a  strong  leoder  with  excellent 
communication  and  people  skills.  This 
is  a  key  position  on  our  management 
team  reporting  ta  the  assistant  director. 
The  ideal  candidate  will  have  a  solid 
track  record  of  circulation  increases, 
experience  in  team  building,  fore¬ 
casting/budgeting,  and  a  commitment 
to  excellence.  This  is  a  challenge  that 
will  demand  only  the  best.  If  this 
describes  you,  please  send  us  your 
resume  along  with  a  cover  letter  explain¬ 
ing  your  management  philosophy  and 
salary  history  to:  Jerry  Zakes,  Assistant 
Circulation  Director,  Indianapolis 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  PO  Box  145,  Indi¬ 
anapolis,  IN  46206-0145. 

COMPUTER  TECHNOLOGY 

COMPUTER  TRAINER 

Data  Sciences,  Inc.  a  leading  provider 
of  business  software  for  newspapers 
has  career  opportunities  for  experi¬ 
enced  trainers.  Relaxed  teamwork 
oriented  working  environment.  Excellent 
salary/benefits  package.  Opportunity 
for  up  to  40%  travel.  Salary  com¬ 
mensurate  with  experience.  You  should 
have  experience  with  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  or  accounting.  Good  communica¬ 
tion  and  people  skills  are  a  must,  Unix 
and  RDBMS  experience  are  pluses. 
Send  resume  and  cover  letter  ta: 

Data  Sciences,  Inc. 

Department  E 
21 50  Industrial  Parkway 
Silver  Spring,  MD  20904 

EDITORIAL 

A  FAMILY-OWNED,  mid-size  AM  daily 
in  the  Southwest  (Zone  8)  seeks  a  news 
editor  with  strong  copy  editing,  layout, 
management  and  computer  skills,  a 
creative  mind  and  a  burning  desire  to 
achieve  journalism  excellence  daily. 
Experience  preferred.  J-degree 
required.  Rare  opportunity  to  join  other 
aggressive,  dedicated  and  talented 
journalists  on  an  award-winning  news¬ 
paper  staff  and  to  explore  the  friendly, 
multi-cultured  and  beautiful  Southwest. 
Send  resume,  tearsheets  and  references 
ta:  Box  07072,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Fax  Your  Ad  to  (21?)  929-1259 


HELP  WANTED 


ASSISTANT  BUSINESS  EDITOR 

The  Palm  Beach  Post  (circulation  1 75,000) 
seeks  an  assistant  business  editor  (or  its 
1 3-person  Business  News  Desk,  This 
editor  will  work  with  reporters  to 
develop  daily  stories  and  graphics,  edit 
copy  and  occasionally  do  layout.  Man¬ 
agement  experience  preferred;  Macin¬ 
tosh  or  Bloomberg  Familiarity  a  plus. 
Send  resume  and  clips  to:  Kevin  Miller, 
Executive  Business  Editor,  2751  S. 
Dixie  Highway,  West  Palm  Beach,  FL 
33405. 


ASSISTANT  BUSINESS  EDITOR 

VERY  AGGRESSIVE  four-person  busi¬ 
ness  department  at  Knight-Ridder 
Midwestern  daily  in  two-newspaper 
town  seeks  assistant  business  editor. 
This  staff  member  is  responsible  for 
production  of  daily  business  pages,  and 
planning  and  editing  of  weekly  busi¬ 
ness  tab.  These  products  have  an 
intensely  local  focus.  The  successful 
candidate  also  will  participate  in  the 
redesign  of  the  8-year-old  business  tab 
and  bring  it  up  to  style  with  the  award¬ 
winning  design  of  the  newspaper. 
Candidate  should  have  strong  editing 
and  layout  skills  and  business  writing 
experience.  This  staff  opening  could 
offer  the  opportunity  for  the  right  busi¬ 
ness  reporter  to  break  into  manage¬ 
ment.  Send  resume  and  samples  of 
work  to  Jim  Strauss,  assistant  managing 
editor.  The  News-Sentinel,  P.O.  Box 
102,  Fort  Wayne,  IN  46801.  An  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer. 


EDITORIAL 


ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR 


Rapidly  growing  international 
multi-title  magazine  publi.shing 
company  locat^  in  South  Orange 
County,  California,  has  several 
openings  in  their  editorial  dept: 


Capable  of  managing  4  monthly 
magazines  and  annuals  in  the 
household  pet  field.  Must  have  10 
years  publication  management 
experience. 

EDITOR 

Trade  magazine  or  business  news 
editing  background  helpful.  Must 
be  people  oriented.  Some  writing 
and  repotting  required.  Supervisory 
experience  desir^. 

EDITOR 

Seasoned  editor  for  consumer  mag¬ 
azine.  Challenging  position  for  a 
take-charge,  results-oriented  person 
with  at  least  3-5  years  magazine 
editing  experience. 

These  are  career  positions. 
Requires  Bachelor's  degree  or  high¬ 
er  in  journalism,  English  or  related 
fields,  plus  computer  abilities.  Must 
demonstrate  strong  editing,  writing, 
planning  and  analyzing  abilities. 

Please  send  resume  with  cover  let¬ 
ter,  salary  history  and  indicate  posi¬ 
tion  of  interest,  to 

Fancy  Publications,  Inc. 

Post  Office  Box  6050 
Mission  Viejo,  CA.  92690 
Attn:  Human  Resources-ED 
_ (No  phone  calk  please) 


The  Rocky  Mountain  News,  Denver's 
No.  1  newspaper,  is  looking  for 
someone  with  a  strong  reporting  back¬ 
ground  and  leadership  experience, 
possibly  as  a  city  editor  at  a  smaller 
paper,  to  join  its  city  desk.  Send  resume 
and  five  samples  of  your  editing  work 
to  John  Temple,  Rocky  Mountain  News, 
400  West  Colfax,  Denver,  CO  80204. 


ASSISTANT  EDITOR  NEEDED  for  five- 
day  daily  in  scenic  Northern  California. 
Must  have  excellent  grammar  and 
page-design  skills.  Great  spot  for  pro¬ 
ven  winner.  Salary  in  mid  20s  with 
major  health  care  and  401 K  plan.  Zone 
9  applicants  only.  Send  letter,  resume 
and  examples  of  work  to  Box  07078, 
Editor  &  Publisher.  Non-smokinq  office. 


CAUFORNIA  DREAMIN' 

The  Press-Enterprise  of  Riverside 
County,  a  growing  160,000  paper  in 
Southern  California  seeks  applicants  for 
current  and  anticipated  openings  in 
metro  (including  health),  business  and 
on  the  copy  desk.  If  you  have  at  least 
two  years  of  experience  and  feel  you're 
ready  to  compete  in  a  major  market, 
send  resume,  clips,  and  other  support 
material  to  Lanita  Pace-Hinton,  Assis¬ 
tant  to  the  Managing  Editor,  Box  792, 
Riverside,  CA,  92502. 


EDITOR:  Zone  9  daily  needs  experi¬ 
enced  editor  to  manage  talented  25- 
person  staff.  Send  resume  &  salary  his¬ 
tory  to:  General  Manager,  The  Signal, 
PO  Box  801870,  Santa  Clarita,  CA, 
91 380.  No  phone  calls,  please. 


ASSOCIATE  EDITOR  &  BUSINESS 
WRITER 

THE  DAILY  RECORD  and  WARFIELD'S 
BUSINESS  RECORD,  Maryland's  pre¬ 
mier  business  and  legal  publications, 
seek  hard-driving,  committed  journalists 
to  join  our  staff.  We  operate  in  a  top 
market  and  compete  with  the  best  in  the 
business. 

ASSOCIATE  EDITOR-Candidate  should 
have  a  minimum  of  three-to-five  years 
experience  covering  business  as  an 
editor  and/or  writer.  Job  entails  assign¬ 
ing  and  editing  stories  for  our  weekly 
business  paper,  working  with  free  lan¬ 
cers  and  staff  writers,  and  putting 
together  compelling  special  sections. 
BUSINESS  WRITER-Candidate  should 
have  a  minimum  three  to  five  years  of 
daily  or  top-notch  weekly  experience  as 
a  business  writer.  Strong  enterprise  and 
analytical  reporting  skills  desired. 

Salary  into  $30s  for  right  candidates, 
plus  full  benefits  and  401k  plan.  Zone 
2/3  candidates  preferred.  If  you're 
looking  for  o  challenge  and  the 
opportunity  to  produce  outstanding 
journalism,  send  your  resume  and  clips 
to  Executive  Editor,  The  Daily  Record, 
1 1  E.  Saratoga  St.,  Baltimore,  MD 
21202. 

NEWS  EDITOR  to  run  copy  desk  of 
50,000  circulation,  paginated  daily. 
We  need  a  leader  with  sound  news 
judgment  and  an  eye  for  design.  Send 
resume,  samples,  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to:  Howard  Saltz,  Editor,  The 
Tribune-Democrat,  425  Locust  Street, 
Johnstown,  PA  1 5907. 


BUSINESS  NEWS  REPORTER 

Does  the  idea  of  covering  business 
news  in  a  Big  Ten  university  town 
appeal  to  you?  At  the  Wisconsin  State 
Jaurnal,  we're  looking  for  an  experi¬ 
enced,  aggressive  reporter  to  complete 
our  six-member  business  news  team. 
Beyond  page  one  play  and  an  empha¬ 
sis  on  enterprise,  wording  at  this  marn- 
ing  daily  in  Madison  means  living  in  a 
culturally  diverse  setting  with  limitless 
recreational  activities.  As  an  88,000 
daily,  165,000  Sunday  circulation 
paper,  we're  looking  for  applicants 
with  at  least  five  years  of  newspaper  or 
wire  experience.  Women  and 
minorities  are  encouraged.  Please  send 
a  resume  and  clips  by  September  1 4  to 
Jennifer  Sereno,  Wisconsin  State 
Journal,  Box  8058,  Madison,  Wl 
53708. 


CONSCIENTIOUS,  SKILLED  REPORTER 
needed  to  produce  clean,  crisp  copy 
and  quality  photographs  for  small, 
feisty  Caribbean  weekly.  Must  be  Mac 
savvy,  and  have  pleasant  personality  to 
fit  in  with  small  team.  Salary  $225/ 
week.  Rush  resume,  clips  to  Box  07079, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Copy  Editor  wanted  for  Owensboro 
Messenger-Inquirer,  a  34,000  AM. 
Strong  design  and  editing  skills  needed 
For  full  paginated  paper.  Macintosh 
skills  a  plus.  Experience  required.  Send 
resume  and  work  samples  ta  Hunter 
Reigler,  News  Editor,  P.O.  Box  1480, 
Owensboro,  KY  42302-1480. 


The  Pocono  Record  has  an  opening  on 
its  four-person  copy  desk  for  a  bright, 
energetic,  all-around  editor.  Experi¬ 
enced  desirable,  but  will  consider 
reporter  eager  to  expand  skills. 
Responsibilities  include  page  design 
and  graphics  for  local  and  wire  sec¬ 
tions.  Should  be  adept  with  copy  and 
headlines,  hove  an  ear  for  good  writing 
and  sound  grammatical  skills.  Send 
cover  letter,  resume,  samples  of  work  to 
Ron  Bouchard,  Editor,  the  Pocono 
Record,  51 1  Lenox  Street,  Stroudsburg, 
PA  18360. 

EDITOR--Editor  for  twice  weekly, 
37,000  circulation,  Maryland  Gazette, 
America's  oldest  newspaper,  in  Glen- 
burnie,  MD,  a  stone's  throw  from  Balti¬ 
more.  Experience  must  include  editors 
position  at  mid-size  to  large  weekly. 
Excellent  salary,  benefits.  Paper  part  of 
small,  locally  owned  group.  Write  to 
Edward  Dennis  Casey,  Capital  Gazette 
Newspapers,  Box  91 1 ,  Annapolis,  MD, 
21404. 

EDITOR/NEWS  DESK  -  For  100,000 
Zone  2  daily.  At  least  five  years  experi¬ 
ence  on  copy  or  news  desk.  Strong 
layout,  design,  editing  and  leadership 
skills  are  critical.  Duties  include  editing 
and  layout  of  wire  report  and  know¬ 
ledge  of  AP  Leaf  System  and  Quark 
XPress.  Successful  candidate  will  have 
potential  to  advance  rapidly.  Replies  to 
Box  07067,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Think  like  a  man  of  action,  act  like  a 
man  of  thought. 

Henri  Bergson 


The  Standard-Times,  a  42,700  circula¬ 
tion  daily  and  48,400  Sunday,  is  seek¬ 
ing  an  experienced  editor  to  direct  an 
80  person  staff  af  reporters,  editors  and 
photographers  in  the  coverage  of  New 
Bedford,  Massachusetts,  a  city  of 
100,000  population,  and  ten  surround¬ 
ing  towns  with  another  100,000  popu¬ 
lation  in  southeastern  Massachusetts. 
Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  leadership 
ability,  breadth  of  editorial  vision,  com¬ 
mitment  to  community  journalism,  man¬ 
agement  skills  and  community  relations 
interest.  Candidates  should  have  at 
least  10  years  of  newspaper  experi¬ 
ence,  with  five  years  in  supervisory 
roles,  preferably  directing  multiple 
editorial  functions.  To  apply,  please 
write  to  William  T.  Kennedy,  Publisher, 
The  Standard-Times,  PO  Box  5912, 
New  Bedford,  MA  02742.  The  Stan¬ 
dard-Times  is  an  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer. 


PAGE  ONE  DESIGNER/NEWS 
EDITOR:  17,000  daily,  nationally 
known  for  its  design,  photography  and 
reproduction,  seeks  that  special 
someone  who  combines  solid  news 
judgement  with  the  design  skills 
necessary  to  turn  out  a  hard-hitting  and 
visually  seductive  news  section.  Must  be 
skilled  with  Macintosh  and  Quark 
XPress;  knowledge  of  Freehand  and 
Illustrator  preferred.  Send  tear  sheets 
and  resume  to  Susan  Garlock,  ME,  The 
Citizen,  25  Dill  St.,  Auburn,  NY  13021 . 


PAID  AND  UNPAID  INTERNSHIPS 
available  in  Editor  &  Publisher's 
Research  and  Information  Systems 
Departments.  Zone  2  applicants  only. 
Please  send  resumes  to  Box  6089, 
Editor  &  Publisher.  No  phone  calls, 
olease. 


Award-winning  business  weekly  seeks 
Editor  to  continue  tradition  of 
excellence  and  growth.  Will  plan, 
coordinate,  direct  and  ensure  integrity 
af  all  editorial  activities  and  staff  to 
research,  select  and  prepare  materials 
for  publication  in  The  Business  Journal 
and  related  publications.  Will  develop, 
implement  and  maintain  cost-effective 
budget,  editorial  and  operating  policies 
and  procedures  and  internal  training 
activities. 

Candidates  must  have  5  years  editorial 
management  experience,  sound 
understanding  of  business  and  financial 
issues,  evidence  of  outstanding  editing 
or  reporting  work  and  successful  circula¬ 
tion  growth. 

Journalism  degree  and  experience  with 
desktop  publishing  and/or  editorial 
pagination  required.  MBA  or  extensive 
business  editing/reporting  experience 
an  added  plus.  Solid  record  of  com¬ 
munity  involvement  desired. 

Please  send  resume,  work  sample  and 
complete  salary  history  in  confidence 
to: 

THE  BUSINESS  JOURNAL 
Serving  Greater  Milwaukee 
Dept.  SKC-BJ 

235  N.  Executive  Dr.  Suite  101 
Brookfield,  Wl  53005 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer 
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HELP  WANTED 


REGIONAL  REPORTER  NEEDED  FOR 
NEWS-ORIENTED  Midwestern  PM. 
Must  be  quick,  accurate  self-starter. 
Daily  experience  preferred.  Send 
resume  and  six  clips  to  Box  07064, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 
GRAPHICS  ARTIST 

One  of  the  fastest  growing  AM  news¬ 
papers  in  Alabama  is  searching  for  a 
graphic  artist.  The  ideal  candidate  will 
have  excellent  Macintosh  skills,  espe¬ 
cially  in  Quark  and  Aldus.  Interested 
applicants  should  send  resume,  clips 
and  salary  history  to:  Ramona  McPeak, 
Senior  Editor,  The  Dothan  Eagle,  PO 
Box  1 968,  Dothan,  AL  36302. 


THE  ANTELOPE  VALLEY  PRESS,  one  of 
California's  most  successful  and 
innovative  midsize  regional  daily 
newspapers,  has  immediate  openings 
for: 

BUSINESS  REPORTER-Our  expanded 
and  redesigned  financial  section  needs 
a  prolific  writer  with  at  least  two  years 
of  reporting  experience  and  back¬ 
ground  in  business  management, 
finance  or  economics.  Top  news  and 
human  relations  skills  are  a  must.  BA 
degree  required.  Send  resume, 
references  and  salary  history  to  Anne 
Aldrich,  financial  editor. 

GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT-We’re  look¬ 
ing  for  a  productive,  versatile  and 
enterprising  reporter  with  a  BA  degree 
and  minimum  of  five  years'  experience 
to  join  our  news  staff.  You'll  receive 
solid,  experienced  editing  and  challeng¬ 
ing  assignments  that  will  help  you 
shine.  Send  resume,  references  and 
salary  history  to  Mike  Pottage,  city 
editor. 

ENTERTAINMENT  REPORTER-  Our 
award-winning,  reader-pleasing 
Showcase  magazine  section  and  daily 
entertainment  pages  need  a  prolific, 
enterprising  and  innovative  writer.  If 
you  agree  that  entertainment  is  more 
than  just  performing  arts,  and  you  have 
at  least  two  years  of  reporting  experi¬ 
ence,  including  entertainment  and  arts 
coverage,  we'd  like  to  hear  from  you. 
Degree  required.  Send  resume, 
references  and  salary  history  to  Erin 
Orr,  features  editor. 

Antelope  Valley  Press 
P.O.  Box  880 
Palmdale,  CA  93590 

The  Antelope  Valley  Press  is  an  equal 
opportunity  employer,  and  offers  a  com¬ 
petitive  compensation  and  excellent 
benefits  in  a  desirable  and  affordable 
area  of  Southern  California. 

EDITORS  &  WRITERS  WANTED. 
Monthly  bulletin  lists  200-t-  current  open¬ 
ings  nationwide.  Entry/early  career. 
Writer-Editor-EP,  PO  Box  40550,  5136 
MacArthur,  Washington,  DC  20016; 
(703)  506-4400. 


ENTRY  TO  SENIOR  JOBS  in  journal¬ 
ism,  Writing,  Public  Relations  and 
Advertising  open  throughout  the  U.S. 
(all  non-safes  positions).  Full-time,  tem¬ 
porary,  internships  and  freelance.  For 
free  newsletter  call  (310)  792-1 31 3. 


EXECLJTIVE  EDITOR 

If  you  have  the  talent,  we  have  the 
challenge.  We  are  looking  for  an  indi¬ 
vidual  with  creative  ideas,  high  energy, 
and  the  motivational  insight  to  redirect 
and  lead  our  newsroom  team  to  new 
standards  of  excellence.  Our  30,000 
daily  is  in  a  growing  market  adjacent 
to  a  major  Southeastern  metro  area. 
Plenty  of  competition  but  great 
opportunity  for  the  right  individual. 
Must  be  a  team  player  as  well  as  a 
team  leader.  Organizational  skills 
important.  Layout,  design,  pagination 
experience,  and  sound  news  judgment 
important  ingredients  for  success.  Send 
introductory  letter,  resume,  salary 
requirements,  and  example  of  current 
newspaper  to  Box  07056,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

FEATURE  EDITOR  -Talented  team- 
player  needed  to  make  improving 
feature  section  better.  Cutting-edge 
technology.  Write,  Feature  Editor 
Vacancy,  The  REPUBLICAN,  Pottsville, 
PA  1 7901 .  No  calls,  please. 

FEATURES  EDITOR  for  award-winning 
daily  in  Southeastern  Connecticut.  Must 
have  editing  experience  and  send 
recent  writing  samples.  Demanding  job 
for  person  with  eclectic  interests.  Will 
be  responsible  for  sections  and  for 
originating  and  coordinating  local  cov¬ 
erage.  Must  hove  excellent  communica¬ 
tion  skills  and  work  with  wire  copy.  Con¬ 
tact  Kyn  Tolson,  AME-Reporting,  The 
Day,  47  Eugene  O'Neill  Dr.,  New 
London,  Q,  06320.  Or  Fax:  203-442- 
5599.  No  phone  call  please. 

FREE  DATABASE  FOR  JOURNAUSTS. 
No  Time  Charges.  Access  (410)  363- 
0834  by  modem  for  information  on 
health  care  reform,  business  issues.  Con¬ 
gress,  federal  policies.  For  Assistance, 
call  PR  ON-UNE,  (202)  347-8918. 

LEGAL  AFFAIRS  REPORTER 

Legal  weekly  affiliated  with  COURT  TV 
has  immediate  need  for  reporter  with  at 
least  two  years'  experience  to  cover 
N.J.  trials  and  other  legal  activity. 
Portfolio  must  demonstrate  ability  to 
enterprise  and  to  look  beyond  the 
obvious.  Salary  commensurate  with 
experience.  Send  resume  and  clips  to: 

R.J.  Fleury,  Editor-in-Chief 
New  Jersey  Law  Journal 
PO  Box  20081 

Newark,  NJ  07101 -6081 
Fax  (201)  642-0920 


REPORTER,  covering  news  and  features 
for  two  weeklies;  towns  are  small  but 
close  to  beaches,  big  cities.  Competitive 
pay,  benefits;  small  but  growing  com¬ 
pany.  Send  clips  and  resume  to:  Don 
Flood,  Dover  Post,  PO  Box  664,  Dover, 
DE  19903. 


Call  us  about  our  low  contract  rates!  (212)  675-4380 
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LEGAL  JOURNALISTS--we're  looking 
for  those  special  people  who  can  write 
about  the  low  with  sophistication  and 
grace.  The  American  Bar  Association 
Journal,  the  nation's  premier  legal 
monthly,  is  interested  in  expending  its 
pool  of  contributors  to  write  magazine- 
length  features  on  developments  and 
trends  in  the  law  (especially  business 
low).  Send  samples  of  in-depth  work  on 
legal  topics  and  resume  to:  Stephanie 
Goldberg,  ABA  Journal,  750  N.  Lake 
Shore  Drive,  Chicago,  IL  6061 1 . 


LIVE  AND  WORK  in  one  of  America's 
hottest  markets  covering  business  news 
in  the  Raleigh/Durham  area  of  NC. 
Potential  for  growth  is  unlimited.  Only 
serious,  career-oriented  business 
journalists  need  apply.  Seeking  candi¬ 
dates  with  2-4  years'  experience,  but 
will  consider  aces  with  less.  Send 
resume,  clips  to  Editor,  Triangle  Busi¬ 
ness  Journal,  3125  Poplarwood  Court, 
Suite  304,  Raleigh,  NC  27604. 


NAPA  VALLEY  REGISTER  seeks  photo¬ 
grapher.  Fax  resume  to  (707)  224- 
3963.  Mail  portfolio  to  Box  150, 
Napa,  CA  94559. 


NATIONAL  SPORTS  JOBS  WEEKLY 
Media»Administration»Marketing 
Call  9am  -  5pm  PST«(800)  339-4345 


NEWS  EDITOR:  Hard-hitting  17,000 
award-winning  PM  seeks  news  editor  to 
take  charge  of  wire  selection  and 
oversee  ni^t  local  desk  and  breaking 
local  stories.  Some  paginating  skills 
with  Macintosh  and  Quark  XPress 
helpful.  Send  clips  and  resume  to  Susan 
Garlock,  ME,  Tne  Citizen,  25  Dill  St., 
Auburn,  NY  13021. 


NEWS  EDITOR 

The  Augusta  Chronicle  (75,000  daily, 
105,000  Sunday)  needs  a  news  editor 
to  run  its  1 5-person  universal  copy  desk 
and  two-person  graphics  department. 
We're  looking  for  someone  who  can 
help  coach  and  nurture  a  staff,  displays 
excellent  editing  knowledge  and  skills, 
demonstrates  sound  news  judgement, 
and  wants  to  be  an  active  member  of 
our  management  team.  Macintosh 
experience  and  knowledge  in  various 
programs  a  big  plus.  If  you  would  like 
to  join  a  paper  on  the  nnove,  send  cover 
letter,  resume,  work  samples  and 
references  to:  Managing  Editor  John 
Fish,  PO  Box  1928,  Augusta,  GA 
30903. 

We  are  a  drug-free  workplace 
EOE 


REPORTER  for  weekly  real  estate  sec¬ 
tion.  Help  with  occasional  special  sec¬ 
tions.  Some  hard  news/featu^es  for 
quality,  family  owned  Zone  3  AM.  Ideal 
candidate  has  layout  skills,  can  fill  in  on 
wire.  Excellent  salary,  benefits.  Box 
07065,  Editor  &  Publisner. 

WRITER/REPORTER.  17,000  daily 
seeks  experienced,  people-oriented 
reporter  for  beat,  special  assignments, 
features  and  a  column,  if  you  hove  the 
right  stuff.  Resume  to  Don  Brown,  Editor 
%  Publisher,  The  World,  PO  Box  1 840, 
Coos  Boy,  OR  97420. 

Showing  up  is  80  percent  of  life. 

Woody  Allen 


SPORTS  WRITER  for  20,000  circulation 
daily  and  27,000  circulation  Sunday 
newspaper.  Beat  includes  covering 
Division  I  college  basketball  team  that 
will  enter  Big  East  play  next  season. 
Looking  for  writer  to  take  readers 
beyond  boxscores  and  coaches' 
hyperbole.  Send  letter,  resume  and 
clips  to  Ralph  Brem,  Editor,  The  Domin¬ 
ion  Post,  1251  Earl  Core  Road, 
Morgantown,  WV  26505. 


REPORTER,  full-time  who  speaks  sports 
fluently  to  also  cover  government, 
police,  schools  as  well.  35mm  camera 
proficiency  helpful.  Small  weekly  news¬ 
paper  chain  offers  vacation,  benefits, 
$225-275/week.  Mail  resume  and 
clips  to:  Personnel  Dept.,  Merrill  Pub¬ 
lishing,  PO  Box  278,  Selma,  NC 
27576. 


REPORTER-Energetic,  educated  indi¬ 
vidual  for  Pulitzer-winning  daily.  Write, 
Reporter  Vacancy,  The  REPUBLICAN, 
Pottsville,  Pa  1 7901 .  No  calls,  please. 


Tough,  small-town  daily  (15,600  eve¬ 
nings,  Mon-Sat)  accepting  resumes 
from  storytellers  who  can  make  their 
work  sing.  Send  resume,  clips  and 
cover  letter  to  Editor,  Pekin  Daily  Times, 
Box  430,  Pekin,  IL  61 555. 


SPORTS  DESK:  The  Savannah  News 
Press,  a  75,000  circulation  daily  paper 
in  Coastal  Georgia,  is  looking  for  a 
solid  design/copy  editor  to  serve  as 
No.  2  person  on  the  sports  desk.  Must 
be  able  to  work  closely  with  the  assis¬ 
tant  sports  editor  and  graphic  artist  to 
produce  creative  pages.  Should  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  assist  in  Ol^pic  coverage  (or 
the  1996  Games.  Interest  in  outdoors 
writing/editing  and  Mac  experience 
helpful.  Sena  resumes  and  design 
examples  to  Anthony  Stastny,  Sports 
Editor,  Savannah  Morning  News,  P.O. 
Box  1088,  Savannah,  GA  31402. 


THE  DAYTON  DAILY  NEWS  has  an 
opening  for  a  special  projects  editor. 
V/e've  achieved  distinction  for 
newsroom  innovation,  strong  project 
reporting  and  aggressive  computer- 
assiste(J  reporting,  and  we  want 
someone  to  Kelp  us  do  more.  We  want 
someone  with:  1)  The  ability  to  work 
with  other  editors  and  staff  in  a  col¬ 
laborative,  team  setting.  2)  A 
demonstrated  ability  to  report  complex 
investigative  and  other  special  project 
stories.  3)  Newsroom  management 
experience.  4)  An  understanding  of  com¬ 
puter-assisted  reporting  and  how  to 
make  it  work  in  the  newsroom.  5)  The 
ability  to  teach  sophisticated  reporting 
techniques,  including  use  of  public 
records  and  computer  databases.  Send 
resumes  and  work  samples  to  Steve 
Sidio,  Managing  Editor,  Dayton  Daily 
News,  37  S.  Ludlow  St.,  Dayton,  OH 
45402. 


THE  EL  PASO  HERALD-POST  seeks  an 
assistant  city  editor  to  help  supervise  a 
talented,  motivated  reporting  staff.  If 
you  hove  strong  editing  and  manage¬ 
ment  skills  and  an  interest  in  working 
for  an  aggressive,  competitive  PM 
newspaper  on  the  U.S.-Mexico  border, 
we'd  like  to  hear  from  you.  Send  a 
resume,  work  samples  and  a  letter  of 
introduction  to  Managing  Editor  Terry 
Scott  Bertling,  El  Paso  Herald-Post,  300 
N.  Campbeir,  El  Paso,  TX  79901 . 


HELP  WANTED 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

THE  GREENVILLE  NEWS,  a  97,000 
circjlation  daily  in  Greenville,  SC,  has 
an  immediate  opening  for  an  assistant 
city  editor.  Aggressive  individuals  with 
strong  news  judgement,  dili^nt  editing 
skills  and  the  ability  to  hanole  deadline 
pressure  will  fit  this  position.  Reporting 
and  some  editing  experience  required! 
Send  cover  letter,  resume  and  reporting 
and  editing  samples  to:  Chris  Vi/eston, 
managing  editor/local  news.  The 
Greenville  News,  P.O.  Box  1688, 
Greenville,  SC  29602  or  call  (803) 
298-4471 . 


THE  SEATTLE  TIMES  is  seeking  an 
editorial  writer  to  focus  on  local  and 
regional  issues.  The  successful  candi¬ 
date  may  have  an  opportunity  to  write 
a  weekly  column. 

Candidates  should  have  strong  report¬ 
ing  and  writing  skills,  an  ability  to  think 
independently  and  to  gather,  synthesize 
and  analyze  complicated  material. 
Clarity  of  thought  and  writing  is  essen¬ 
tial. 

Diversity  of  views  and  assertiveness  in 
expressing  them  is  important. 

To  apply,  please  submit  a  one-page 
statement  about  the  strengths  you  would 
bring  to  the  editorial  page.  Please  dist¬ 
inguish  between  what  you  would  con¬ 
tribute  as  an  editorial  writer  and  as  a 
columnist. 

Send  your  statement,  a  resume  and 
clips  to  Millie  Quan,  assistant  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  P.O.  Box  70,  Seattle,  WA 
98111.  Deadline  is  September  23.  No 
calls,  please. 

WEEKLY  seeking  experienced  journalist 
for  part-time  reporting.  CA  applicants 
only  (209)  925-8544. 


NEWS 

MAKES  THE  DIFFERENCE 

•  Editor  &  Publisher  is 
NOT  a  monthly  journalism 

review. 

•  Editor  &  Publisher  is 
NOT  0  monthly  association 

house  organ. 

•  Editor  &  Publisher  is 
NOT  sponsored  by  a 
university,  society  or 

foundation. 

•  Editor  &  Publisher  IS  the 
only  independent  weekly 
NEWS  magazine  covering 
the  newspaper  industry. 

NEV/S  makes  the  difference 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
1 1  West  19th  Sreet 
New  York,  NY  10011 
(212)  675-4380 


_ UBRARY _ 

DIREQOR  OF  RESEARCH 

Rapidly  growing  Gannett  newspaper 
(95,000  daily,  1 1 7,000  Sunday)  on 
South  Florida's  beautiful  west  coast 
seeks  an  experienced  library  manager 
for  a  newly  created  position  as  Director 
of  Researcn. 

We're  seeking  an  enthusiastic,  can-do 
person  to  bring  research  out  of  the 
morgue  and  onto  the  information 
superhighway.  Our  staff  is  enthused 
and  involved  in  computer-assisted 
reporting  and  we  are  installing  state-of- 
the  art  technology  to  help  them  do  the 
job. 

Our  Director  of  Research  should  have 
computer  skills,  but  more  importantly  a 
broad  range  of  interests  and  know¬ 
ledge,  including  a  keen  interest  in  cur¬ 
rent  events.  Knowledge  of  Southwest 
Florida  would  be  a  plus. 

Responsibilities  would  include  supervis¬ 
ing  installation  of  new  electronic  archiv¬ 
ing  system,  establishing  standard 
operating  procedures.  Supervisory 
responsibilities  would  include  directing 
library  staff  and  daily  interaction  with 
the  entire  news  operation. 

The  News-Press  values  the  benefits  of 
diversity  in  the  workplace  and  is  com¬ 
mitted  to  equal  opportunity  employ¬ 
ment.  Candidates  who  share  our  vision 
are  especially  encouraged  to  apply. 

Send  work  samples,  resume  and  cover 
letter  outlining  your  vision/thoughts  on 
what  nKikes  a  good  newspaper  to  Tom 
Callinan,  executive  editor,  News-Press, 
2442  Dr.  Martin  L.  King  Jr.  Blvd.,  Fort 
Myers,  FL  33901 . 

MAILROOM 

DAILY  SOUTH  CAROLINA  McClatchy 
Newspaper  is  looking  for  experienced 
setup  operator.  Harris  848  knowledge 
a  plus.  Must  be  dependable,  prompt 
and  energetic.  Newspaper  25  minutes 
from  Charlotte,  NC.  Please  send  resume 
to  The  Herald,  c/o  Hal  Palmer,  P.O. 
Box  11 707,  Rock  Hill,  SC  29731. 

MARKETING  SERVICES  MANAGER 

THE  POST  AND  COURIER  in 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  has  a  new 
positian  available  for  a  Marketing  Ser¬ 
vices  Manager.  Candidates  will  be 
responsible  for  creating  and  executing 
product  promotion  strategies,  devel¬ 
oping  media  alliances,  event  marketing 
and  community  involvement  programs. 

This  position  will  work  closely  with 
senior  managers  in  circulation,  advertis¬ 
ing  and  editorial.  Qualified  candidates 
should  have  a  minimum  of  3-5  years  of 
media  promotion  experience  and  an 
appropriate  educational  background. 

Send  resume  and  cover  letter  describ¬ 
ing  why  you  are  the  right  person  for  the 
position  along  with  salary  history  to; 
Human  Resources  Manager,  Post  and 
Courier,  134  Columbus  Street, 
Charleston,  SC  29403-4800;  or,  FAX 
(803)  937-5788. 


Skill  to  do  comes  of  doing. 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson 


_ PHOTOGRAPHY _ 

PHOTOGRAPHER-22,000  7-day  AM 
seeks  beginning  or  experienced  photo¬ 
journalist.  Shoot  daily  color  in  the 
gorgeous  Idaho  outdoors;  process 
images  with  up-to-date  digital 
technology.  Send  resume,  20-40 
photos,  references  to  Clark  Walworth, 
Managing  Editor,  The  Times-News, 
P.O.  Box  548,  Twin  Falls,  ID  83303. 

PRESSROOM 

DAILY  SOUTH  CAROLINA  McClatchy 
Newspaper  is  searching  for  hands  on 
night  press  foreman  to  run  1 1  -unit  Goss 
Urbanite  Press  and  assist  Camera/ 
Plate/Press  Manager.  Supervisory 
experience  required.  Good  pay  and 
benefit  package.  25  minutes  from 
Charlotte,  NC.  Please  send  resume  to 
The  Herald,  c/o  Tony  Couto,  P.O.  Box 
11 707,  Rock  Hill,  SC  29731. 


EXPERIENCED  PRESS  operator  needed 
for  all  phases  of  a  Goss  Metro  press. 
Send  resume:  LCI,  Attn;  Judy 
Schraeder,  PO  Box  5088,  Walnut 
Creek,  CA  94596 


PRESS  OPERATOR  experienced  with 
Goss  SC  needed  immediately.  Contact 
Jack  Sitzmann,  1-800-843-6805,  M-F, 

8-3  CST. _ 

PRESS  OPERATOR 

The  Chicago  Tribune  Company,  a 
leader  in  the  newspaper  technology 
industry  is  seeking  an  experienced  Off¬ 
set  Press  Operator  to  work  in  our  mod¬ 
ern  state-of-the-art  production  facility  in 
the  downtown  Chicago  Area. 

The  qualified  candidate  will  possess:  3- 
5  years  experience  producing  a  quality 
product  on  high  speed  double  width 
offset  web  presses,  and  operational 
trouble  shooting  skills.  In  addition,  the 
ideal  candidate  is  a  team  player  with 
strong  interpersonal  skills  and  the 
ability  to  be  self-motivated  and  flexible 
in  a  fast-paced  challenging  technical 
environment.  Physical  requirements 
include:  lifting  up  to  75  lbs,  bending 
and  climbing  an  and  around  press 
stairs  and  ladders.  The  ability  to  work 
all  shifts  as  well  as  weekends  and  holi¬ 
days  is  required. 

In  return,  we  offer  a  competitive  wage 
and  benefit  package.  Interested  indi¬ 
viduals  should  submit  their  resume 
and/or  letter  detailing  qualifications  to: 

Chicago  Tribune  Company 
Human  Resources,  PZ 
777  W.  Chicago  Avenue 
Chicago,  IL  60610 

We  are  an  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer.  We  do  not  discriminate  on 
the  basis  of  race,  religion,  color,  sex, 
age,  national  origin,  citizenship  or  dis¬ 
ability. 

The  above  is  a  brief  description  that 
may  not  include  all  job  functions. 

We  have  a  non-smoking  work  environ¬ 
ment. 


PRESSROOM  MANAGER  -  Zone  5, 
Harris  V-15  Presses.  Press  and  man¬ 
agement  experience  required.  Growing 
company.  Box  07029,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


_ PRESSROOM _ 

PRINTING  PRESS 
MECHANIC 

WHITE  PLAINS,  NEW  YORK 
LOCATION 

Local  Fortune  500  publishing  company 
has  a  challenging  position  available  for 
someone  with  in-depth  experience  in 
maintaining  and  repairing  modern, 
high  speed  printing  presses  and  related 
equipment.  We  are  looking  for 
someone  with  an  electrical  and 
mechanical  background  along  with 
Goss  Metro  experience.  If  you  have 
these  skills,  and  are  self  motivated  and 
have  good  communication  skills,  we 
would  like  to  hear  from  you.  Please  call 
Richard  Brock,  Monday  through  Friday 
at  (914)  694-5274,  between  the  hours 
of  9:00  A.M.  and  3:00  P.M.,  EST. 

Gannett  Suburban  Newspapers  pra- 
motes,  supports,  and  maintains  a  drug 
free  environment  through  pre¬ 
employment  drug  testing  and  is  an 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 

PRODUaiON/TECH 

ASSISTANT  PRODUaiON  MANAGER 
to  supervise  second  and  third  shift. 
Camera,  pressroom  and  mailroom 
operations.  Goss  Community  or 
equivalent  experience  required.  Send 
resume  with  detailed  experience  and 
salary  history  to  Don  Reiderman,  107 
Norm  Sandusky  Street,  Bellevue,  OH 
44811. 


PRODUaiON  MANAGER 
(EVENINGS) 

Coordinate  all  production  efforts 
between  editorial,  advertising  and  pro¬ 
duction  during  the  production  cycle  of 
Fairfield  County  dailies.  Three  to  five 
years  experience  in  newspaper  produc¬ 
tion  including  experience  in  electronic 
page  make-up  using  Quark  on  Macin¬ 
tosh.  We  are  a  Times-Mirror  Company 
and  offer  a  competitive  salary  and 
benefit  program.  Please  fax  a  resume  to 
203-964-371 1 ,  or  send  to  Rachel  Put- 
terman.  Human  Resources  Coordinator, 
The  ADVOCATE/Greenwich  Time,  75 
Tresser  Blvd.,  Stamford,  CT  06904. 
EOE,  M/F/D/V. 

SALES 

SOUTH  FLORIDA  daily  newspaper  in 
beautiful  coastal  market  seeks  experi¬ 
enced  automotive  sales  representative. 
Qualified  candidate  will  nave  proven 
track  record  of  increasing  sales  and 
market  share.  Send  resume  and 
qualifications  to  Box  07070,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


STATE  MANAGER 

Growing  180,000  Daily,  250,000 
Sunday  newspaper  in  Zone  4.  Seeking 
aggressive  leader  for  our  State  depart¬ 
ment.  Excellent  opportunity  for  creative, 
enthusiastic  manager  with  a  'Can  Do" 
sales  attitude.  Send  replies  to  Box 
07059,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SEND  E&P  BOX  REPLIES  TO: 

Editor  &  Publisher 

Classified  Ad  Dept. 

11  West  19th  St. 
New  York,  NY  10011 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 


Payment  nnust  accompany  all  Positions  Wanted  ads. 
Effective  January  1, 1994 


LINE  ADS 

1  week-S7.85  per  line 

2  weeks-S6.96  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weel<s-S6.05  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks-S5.20  per  line,  per  issue. 

Add  $8.00  per  insertion  for  box  sen/ice. 
Count  os  on  additional  line  in  copy. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

1  week-S4. 10  per  iine 

2  weeks-S3.40  per  lirte,  per  issue. 

3  weeks-S2.85  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks-  $2.65  per  iine,  per  issue. 

Add  $4.50  per  hsertion  for  box  service. 
Count  as  an  odditionai  iine  in  copy. 


Count  approximately  34  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line. 

3  lines  minimum.  NO  ABBREVIATIONS. 

Deadline:  Every  Tuesday,  12  noon  (ET)  for  Saturday's  issue. 


DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface,  illustrations,  logos,  etc.,  on  classified  ads  charged 
the  foilowing  rates  per  coiumn  inch,  per  insertion:  1  time,  $95;  2  to  5  times,  $90 
6  to  13  times,  $85;  14  to  26  times  $80;  27  to  52  times  $75. 

DEADLINE:  8  days  prior  to  publication  date. 
Contract  rates  available  upon  request. 

Box  number  responses  are  maiied  each  day  os  they  are  received. 
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State _ 
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Classification _ 
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1 1  West  19th  Street,  NY,  NY  1001 1 .  (212)  675-4380,  FAX  (212)  929-1259. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

EXPERIENCED  PUBLISHER  with  strong 
advertising,  marketing,  community  rela¬ 
tions  background  seeks  small  to  mid¬ 
size  daily  newspaper  to  manage.  Pra- 
ven  ability  to  drive  revenues,  control 
expenses.  Reply  to  Box  07061 ,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

WEEKLY  PUBLISHER.  Innovative  sub¬ 
urban  editor  ot  top-tier  daily  wants  to 
learn  the  business  side  of  publishing.  I'll 
run  your  weekly  for  2  years,  then  buy 
it.  Paper  shoula  gross  $5(X)-900k.  Box 
07054,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING 

SALES  MANAGER  with  ability  to 
increase  revenue  in  tough  markets  seek¬ 
ing  a  challenge  in  a  newspaper  or 
magazine.  Excellent  record.  Top  notch 
salesman  will  relocate.  John  (201)  991- 
5496. 

CIRCULATION 

41 -YEAR-OLD  with  Masters.  20  years 
newspaper  experience  in  single  copy, 
home  delivery,  telemarketing,  field, 
store,  door-to-door.  Looking  to  become 
valuable  member  of  your  team.  Call 
Ronald  Paesch  today  at  (805)  943- 
8488. 

EXPERIENCED,  successful  circulation 
director  looking  for  a  morning  newspa¬ 
per  that  needs  a  leader  with  proven 
circulation  growth  ability  or  a  250,000 
per  day  or  higher  daily  needing  a 
strong  number  2.  If  your  newspaper  fits 
this  description  then  1  may  be  your 
answer.  Box  07080,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ZONE  7.  District  Manager  seeks  job. 
35  years  experience  with  5  dailies.  Box 
07076,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL 

DAILY  BUREAU  CHIEF/notionally  pub¬ 
lished  photographer  (Newsweek, 
Smithsonian,  many  others)/award  win¬ 
ning  writer,  14  years  experience,  seeks 
assignment:  in  Pacific  Northwest;  out¬ 
side  U.S.;  or  editing  books.  Greg  (707) 
995-0343/994-2932. 

COMPASSIONATE,  people-person  pro¬ 
fessor  seeks  return  to  newspapers. 
Active  in  community,  greot  motivator. 
Strong  writing/editing  skills,  two  recent 
cover  stories  in  Sunday  metro  maga¬ 
zine,  outstanding  recommendations, 
seek  mid-level  management  in  news  or 
sports,  prefer  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Vir¬ 
ginias  or  Carolinas,  Tim  Moriarty  (814) 
864-341 3  (a  call  you'll  be  glad  you 
mode). 

EXECUTIVE  EDITOR 

Aggressive,  award-winning  editor 
seeks  top  spot  or  senior-level  post  on 
quality  Zone  2  daily.  Packaging,  staff 
motivation  and  local  news  are  my 
specialties.  Write  in  confidence  to  Box 
07023,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Between  two  stools  one  sits  on  the 
ground. 

French  proverb 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

EXPERIENCED  community  journalist 
seeks  top  spot  on  c^lity  doily  in  Zone 
5  or  3.  Staff  development,  strong  local 
content  and  compelling  designs  ore 
among  my  strengths.  Long-term  commit¬ 
ment  desired.  Box  07068,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


HAVE  CUPS,  yyia  travel 

Minority  journalist,  about  to  complete  o 
year  at  small  Zone  5  daily,  who  is  look¬ 
ing  to  move  to  0  bigger  paper.  Cur¬ 
rently  cover  schools,  local  government, 
and  business  community  on  a  regular 
basis.  Also  adept  at  feature  reporting. 
Willing  to  relocate.  Coll  Torun  at  (419) 
468-1014. 


Reporter  -  Correspondent.  Politics, 
travel,  features.  16  years  journalism 
experience  -  print,  radio,  TV.  Excellent 
writing  skills.  Original.  Tel.  Ron  Lorenz, 
(403)  228-9141  or  write  #2  21 20-1 6A 
St.,  SW,  Calgary,  ABT2T4K1. 


SEASONED  INVESTIGATIVE 
REPORTER  and  editor  looking  for  a 
place  to  call  home.  Skilled  in  latest  com¬ 
puter  techniques  and  old-fashioned  dig¬ 
ging.  And  guess  what.  I  can  write,  too. 
Reply  to  Box  07077,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  COPY  EDITOR  seeks  slot  job. 
Experience  on  slot  and  knowledge  of 
Macintosh.  Any  zone.  Reply  to  Box 
07063,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  WRITER  with  four  years  of 
experience  in  writing  about  high  school 
and  major  college  sports,  copy  editing 
and  laying  out  for  small  (18,000 
circulation)  Zone  2  newspaper,  ready 
to  advance  to  sports  department  of 
larger  (30,000-90,000)  newspaper 
that  craves  someone  with  creative 
but  accurate  style  in  writing  features, 
columns,  sidebars  and  game  stories,  as 
well  as  in  writing  headlines  and  laying 
out.  Zone  does  not  matter.  Box  O7071, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


VETERAN  BUSINESS  REPORTER  poised 
for  newsroom  challenge.  Experienced 
in  reporting  and  editing.  Proficient  in 
OuarkXPress  and  WordPerfect.  Now  in 
Zone  8,  but  has  no  preference.  Write 
Box  07074,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

FREELANCE 

LONDON  BASED  freelance  journalist 
available.  Reliable.  Most  topics  includ¬ 
ing  financial.  8  years  experience.  Also 
newsclipping  if  needed.  (011-071-821- 
6758). 

PRODUCnON/TECH 

Production  director,  a  fully  experienced 
manager,  including  technical  automa¬ 
tion,  labor,  seeks  same.  Box  07075, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

TRAVEL  WRITERS  WANTED 

TRAVEL  PHOTOGRAPHER  with  travel 
industry  connections  seeks  writers!  FREE 
travel/cruises!  Jeff  (201 )  773-7966 


For  quicker  placemen},  you  con  Fox  your  Positions 
Wonted  ad  along  with  your  Visa/Mastercard  number 
and  expiration  date  to  (21 2)  929-1 259. 
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TWO  CHILDREN  LOST  their  moth¬ 
er  when  O.J.  Simpson’s  former  wife  was 
murdered. 

If  the  charges  of  the  prosecution  are 
true,  they  also  lost  their  father.  For  the 
rest  of  their  lives,  the  two  must  carry 
the  weight  of  their  mother’s  violent 
death  and,  perhaps,  the  reality  their  fa¬ 
ther  was  the  murderer. 

Who  would  wish  such  a  legacy  on  a 
daughter  and  son?  Who  would  wish  a 
mother’s  life  to  come  to  such  a  horrid 
end?  Who  would  want  to  be  a  father 
left  with  nothing  but  the  pain  of  his 
own  vile  deeds? 

Few  people  could  ignore  the  tragedy 
of  the  deaths  in  Los  Angeles  of  N  icole 
Brown  Simpson  and  Ronald  Goldman. 
Who  cannot  feel  some  of  the  sorrow 
her  young  son  and  daughter  must  have 
felt  at  her  funeral?  And  our  own  skin 
chills  as  we  think  O.J.  Simpson  could 
have  killed  his  former  wife,  her  friend 
and  then  attended  her  funeral. 

The  press  coverage  of  the  tragedy 
has  played  on  our  emotions,  always  fo- 

Connelly  is  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Hardwick  Gazette,  a  1 05 'year-old 
weekly  newspaper  in  Hardwick,  Vt., 
in  which  this  piece  appeared  as  an 
editorial. 


Get  y^r  copy  of 
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Ad  News  Is  Australia's  top  selling  marketing,  advertising  and 
media  magazine. 

Each  fortnight  you'll  benefit  from  Ad  News'  unique  Insights 
Into  trends,  new  developments  and  successful  strategies. 
Special  reports  cover  breakthrough  campaigns,  topical  Issues 
affecting  marketers  as  well  as  TV,  magazines,  direct  marketing, 
top  sales  promotion,  advertisers  and  media  outlets. 

It's  your  essential  source  of  Information  and  trends  from 
Downunder. _ 

Post  to:  Ad  News,  GPO  Box  606, 

Sydney,  NSW,  2001 ,  Australia. 

VFQ I  PI®®®®  ®®®'^  ®’®  26  Issues  (1  year)  of  Ad 
I  LOlNews  for  A$200.  I  enclose  my  cheque/ 
money  order  for  A$200. 
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cusing  on  O.J.,  the  persona  created  for  der  victims  died  at  the  hands  of  a  do- 
us  since  his  Heisman  Trophy  career  at  mestic  partner. 

the  University  of  Southern  California.  In  the  four  years  it  took  the  state’s 
News  coverage  has  reminded  us  Legislature  to  pass  the  Abuse  Act  Re- 
constantly  of  his  football  career,  of  his  visions  into  law,  21  women  and  chil- 
success  as  a  pitch  man,  as  a  sports  dren  in  the  state  were  killed  in  domes- 
commentator  and  as  an  actor.  But  we  tic  violence. 

have  learned  only  begrudgingly,  almost  Vermont  now  has  a  number  of  laws 
as  an  afterthought,  that  he  pleaded  no  on  its  books  addressing  domestic  vio- 
contest  to  a  charge  of  beating  his  wife  lence,  but  murdered  women  were  too 
in  1989  and  that  police  were  called  to  frequently  the  impetus  for  the  legisla- 
their  home  numerous  times  to  inter-  tive  action.  The  latest  law  allows 
vene  in  family  disputes  allegedly  in-  judges  to  order  defendants  to  pay  three 
volving  violence.  months  of  living  expenses  and  child 

Yes,  the  horror  presented  to  us  support  to  plaintiffs,  it  protects  chil- 
weighed  toward  Simpson  the  fallen  dren  after  they  reach  18,  and  it  requires 
hero,  not  his  battered  former  wife.  Im-  police  to  give  priority  to  protective  or- 
ages  of  O.J.  gliding  over  the  gridiron,  ders. 

The  press  must  reluctantly  let  go  of  the  image  it 
helped  to  create  of  O.J.  Simpson. 

running  through  the  airport,  inter-  O.J.  Simpson  was  a  gifted  athlete,  a 
viewing  a  football  star  and  yukking  it  wildly  successful  spokesperson,  and  a 
up  on  the  silver  screen  are  put  before  person  who  was  a  popular  figure  with 
us.  television  networks  and  movie  compa- 

The  image  of  N  icole  Brown  Simp-  nies.  He  made  millions  of  dollars  for  him- 
son’s  bloodied  face  are  downplayed,  self  and  who  knows  how  much  money  for 
Her  reality  was  forsaken  for  the  image  others. 

of  him  created  for  us.  The  companies  for  which  Simpson 

What  Simpson  allegedly  did  to  his  worked,  the  judicial  system  in  Los  An- 
wife  was  not  unique.  According  to  a  geles,  the  people  who  knew  of  his  oth- 
study  in  the  Washington  Law  Review  in  er  side,  did  not  speak  up  and  force  him 
1985,  a  woman  in  the  United  States  is  to  confront  his  violent  side.  They  did 
beaten  every  12  seconds.  not  forsake  the  image  they  created  and 

According  to  a  1989  study  by  the  the  dollars  he  generated. 

National  Criminal  Justice  Reference  Had  that  happened,  perhaps  his  wife 
Service,  31%  of  all  U.S.  women  killed  and  her  friend  might  still  be  alive,  his 
are  murdered  by  their  husbands,  ex-  children  might  have  their  parents,  and 
husbands  or  boyfriends.  Another  re-  he  might  have  removed  some  of  the 
searcher  in  1987  found  that  nationally  pain  that  drove  him  and  cripples  him 
a  police  officer  has  less  chance  of  being  now. 

assaulted  on  the  job  than  a  woman  We  have  to  move  beyond  images  to 
does  of  being  assaulted  at  home  by  her  realities.  The  press  must  reluctantly  let 
partner.  go  of  the  image  it  helped  to  create  of 

In  Vermont  in  1992,  the  Governor’s  O.J.  Simpson.  We  must  demand  of  our- 
Commission  on  Women  found  that  selves  that  we  stop  hiding  behind  im- 
50%  of  the  state’s  homicide  victims  ages  so  we  can  change  the  reality  of 
died  as  a  result  of  family  violence.  Last  domestic  violence  that  stands  starkly 
year,  police  believe,  all  six  female  mur-  before  us. 
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70th  Printing  and  Now  on  CD-ROM,  Too! 

The  Essential 
Marketing  Reference 


Market  Guide 


New 

1994  Edition! 

Includes  10  new  MS  As 
and  2  new  CMSAs. 


Now  on  CD-ROM 

For  the  first  time,  the  Market  Guide  is  available  on  CD-ROM. 
(For  DOS,  Windows  and  Mac.  Network  version  available.) 


The  Unique  Source  of  Critical  Market  Data 


Population  By  Age 
Disposable  Income 
Number  and  Types  of 
Banks 

Total  Bank  Deposits 
By  Type 

Principal  Industries 
Retail  Outlets 
Shopping  Centers 


Transportation 

Total  Auto  Registrations 

Electric  Meters 

Gas  Meters 

Tap  Water 

Climate 

Location 

Newspapers  Serving 
the  Market 


Total  retail  sales  by  classification  in  over  3,000  U.S.  and 
Canadian  counties  and  1,600+  U.S.  and  Canadian  cities. 


The  Editor  &  Publisher  Market  Guide®  is  a 
comprehensive  source  of  market  information  for 
demographers,  researchers,  market  analysts,  media 
personnel  and  others! 

It's  the  most  extensive  and  thorough  data  about  every 
county  and  every  market  where  a  daily  newspaper  is 
published  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada.  Editor  &  Publisher 
conducts  a  yearly  survey  in  more  than  1 ,600  markets  to 
update  the  data  and  uses  a  forecast  model  based  on  91 
different  variables  to  make  annual  projections. 

Successful  Marketing  Tool  Since  1924 
For  seventy  years,  the  annual  Market  Guide  has  forecast 
demographic  composition  and  retail  sales  with  a  proven 
97%  accuracy.  This  data  for  1994,  18  months  before 
government  figures  are  available,  makes  program,  project 
and  budget  planning  easier  and  more  accurate. 

Data  Has  Multiple  Uses 

Because  of  its  encyclopedic  nature,  the  Market  Guide  can 
be  used  in  a  variety  of  ways:  to  track  retail  distribution,  to 
identify  geographic  locations  from  highway  and  rail  access, 
to  point  out  primary  industries  and  employers,  to  identify 
site  locations  and  test  market  selections. 

Easy  to  Find,  Unique  Data 
The  four  sections  include:  Market  Ranking;  U.S. 
Newspaper  Market  Surveys;  Canadian  Newspaper  Market 
Surveys;  and  Population,  Income,  and  Retail  Sales  Tables. 

You  can  depend  on  the  Market  Guide  as  your  one-of-a- 
kind,  accurate  source  of  valuable,  descriptive  information 
and  as  the  only  source  of  this  information  for  MSA  and 
non-MSA  markets. 


Order  Now  and  Save! 

The  1994  E&P  Market  Guide®  is  available  for  just 
$100  per  copy.  You  can  order  your  Market  Guide 
and  CD-ROM  package  now  at  the  special 
introductory  price  of  only  $395. 

Network  versions  are  available  for  Just  $495  for  2- 
10  users,  $595  for  1 1  or  more  users. 

WAN  pricing  on  request. 

Call: 

For  ordering  information  call  (212)  675-4380  ext.  333. 

For  answers  to  technical  questions  ask  for  ext.  444. 

Editor  &  Publisher,  1 1  W.  19th  Street,  New  York,  NY  10011-4234 


The  1994  E&P  Market  Guide®  CD-ROM! 

Easy,  Fast,  Versatile 

The  E&P  Market  Guide  CD-ROM  is  easy  to  use,  yet  it  has 
remarkable  capabilities  for  complex  tasks.  Our  fully  indexed, 
searchable  database  is  menu-driven  and  allows  you  to  pull 
out  any  market  information  with  the  criteria  you  select.  You 
have  full  access  and  control  over  your  data.  All  information 
can  be  exported  to  your  PC  or  uploaded  to  your  mainframe 
for  further  analysis  in  the  format  that  works  best  for  you.  It 
cuts  research  time  dramatically. 

Customize  Reports  Instantly 

Population,  Household  Income,  Total  Retail  Sales,  Retail 
Outlets.. .the  Market  Guide  CD-ROM  instantly  enables  you 
to  search  any  data  field,  make  trend  analyses,  locate  growth 
areas  and  compile  and  compare  information  without 
combing  through  pages  of  data. 


Richmond  Times-Dispatch 


The  Tampa  Tribune 


Winston-Salem  Joumoi 


The  Tampa  Tribune  is  taking  the  future  of 
news  and  information  in  a  new  direction.  By 
offering  the  depth  of  a  newspaper  and  the 
immediacy  of  television  all  in  one  vibrant,  inter¬ 
active  package. 

Tampa  Bay  Online  —  the  first  interactive, 
local  news  service  in  the  Bay  area  —  is  being 
introduced  now  to  subscribers  on  the  PRODIGY 
Service. 

Our  reporters  and  editors  at  The  Tampa 
Tribune  and  WFLA-TV  Channel  8  will  supply 
subscribers  with  developments  in  news,  sports, 
and  weather  as  they  occur. 


A  comprehensive  range  of  information  not 
available  elsewhere  also  will  be  at  subscribers' 
fingertips  when  they  need  it.  And  it’s  just  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  time  before  our  Winston-Salem  Journal 
and  Richmond  Times-Dispatch  also  are  on-line. 

We  know  people  want  more  information 
and  they  want  it  now.  That's  why  Media  Gen¬ 
eral  is  taking  the  way  you  get  information  in  a 
whole  new  direction. 


Our  Story  is 
Total  Commitment 


Media  General  Newspapers 
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